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THIS WEEK’S FEATURES. 


CO-OPERATIVE TOBACCO WAREHOUSES. 

-_-Mr. O. L. Joyner, the veteran tobacco ware- 
housemen of Greenville, is convinced that the 
most feasible immediate plan of relief for to- 
bacco growers is through the co-operative ware- 
house, so that growers may get a profit on selling 
the product, as well as in raising it (when there 
in any). In this issue he tells the interesting 
story of how a seore or more of Pitt County to- 
bacco farmers organized a co-operative farmers’ 
warehouse and have made it a great financial 
success. Pages 1 and 5. 

IMPROVED IMPLEMENTS.—Having spent 
much of his life in the West,, Mr. A. L. French 
realizes that one great advantage the Westerner 
has-over the Seuthern farmer is in the use of 
labor-saving machinery. (And _ here, too, is 
another field for co-operation; farmers ought to 
combine and buy costly tools and: machinery in 
a partnership plan.) Page 2. 

CARE OF ORCHARDS.—Prof. Massey makes 
some further suggestions as to the care of the 
orchard after the trees are sect. Page 2. 

STARTING WITH POULTRY.—M. J. S. 
Jeffrey contributes a sensible letter, advising be- 
ginners to start cautiously and grow up in the 
business gradually. Page 3. 

COTTON CROP ESTIMATES.—An interest- 
ing review of the several predictions by leading 
houses. Page 4. 

A COTTON TRUST TO INSURE STABLE 
PRICES.—A leader of the Southern Cotton As- 
sociation outlines a plan for a $50,000,000 corpo- 
ration designed to unite growers, spinners and 
brokers and insure stable and profitable prices. 
Page 4. 

WHEN A FARMER GETS OLD.—One of the 
best articles we have printed for many a day. 
We commend to all old farmers “Uncle [eury’s” 
secrets of a happy old age. Page 6. 

THAT OLD FIELD OF YOURS.—Dr. Burkett 
tells how to restore it to profit and beauty. Page 9. 

GROWTH OF TRUCKING.—A Wilmington 
boy presents an interesting review of the develop- 
ment of strawberry and lettuce growing in Kast- 
em Carolina. Page 11. 





THOUGHTS FOR FARMERS. 


Small Grain. 


Last Monday the Cotton Association of the 
county met. The subject for consideration was 
“Small Grain.” Prof. C. L. Newman, Assistant 
Instructor in Agriculture, was present on invita- 
tion, and gave an instructive talk. He = stated 
that analysis showed that the first foot of com- 
pact clay in the Piedmont section contained near- 
ly four tons of potash and two tons of phosphoric 
acid that was locked up im the compact clay 
and eould be rendered vailable only by sowing 
small grain and leguminous crops and a syste- 
matie system of rotation with deep plowing. The 
soil should be deepened gradually by breaking 
about two inches every year and incorporating 
that with the top soil. But deep plowing, the 
breaking of the hard pan and underlying clay, 
Was worth little unless humus or vegetable mat- 
tcr was added by sowing small grain and following 
with peas. Small grain will force rotation, the 
sowing of cowpeas, the preservation of land from 
leaching and washing, the addition of humus, fall 
plowing and enable the farmer to secure two crops 
in a year and improve the soil at the same time. 
All this will lead up to the raising of stock and 





everything else needed 6n the farm that the land 
will supply. The raising of live stock lies at the 
foundation of permanent and progressive agricul- 
ture. Another advantage is that small grain and 
peas are the best grass and weed killers known. 
All the grasses or weeds known as pests can be 
killed out in two years by keeping the ground 
shaded with small grain and peas. One year is 
generally enough. It requires fewer hands to eul- 
tivate a farm when one-third of it is sown down. 
Labor saving machinery can be used in planting 
and harvesting small grain and peas. The pro- 
ductive capacity of soil can be greatly increased. 
The farmer who now makes eight bales of cotton 
on sixteen acres will soon make eight bales on 
eight acres, when he improves his land. The cost 
of production will be diminished. These were 
some of the advantages. 


The Onion Crop. 


Since there are many buyers of onions in this 
Piedmont country the crop is increasing in im- 
portance, There. have been some wonderful 
yields reported, espéeially in Texas, in which State 
an acre has been made to produce $1,000 worth. 
This is a good eclimat for onions. With a lit- 
tle pains they can be kept well during the warm 
summer. The usual way to raise them is from 
small sets. The red and yellow varieties are gen- 
erally considered best, The sets may be put out 
October Ist to December Ist, or in open weather 
in February. The way to raise sets with least 


troublo ic ta seleet a thin piece of land that will 
not produce grass and weeds. Poor land makes 


the best sets. Plant the seed in rows about a foot 
apart, putting a little fertilizer or finely pulveriz- 
ed manure in the hill, Cultivate them several 
times. They will be ready to gather as soon as 
the tops die. Solid sets, a half inch in diameter, 
are best size. The intensive system of culture 
should be used for onions. That is, they should 
be planted thick and highly manured. If the rows 
are a foot apart and the sets twelve inches apart, 
5.435 may be raised on one-eighth of an acre, or 
a plat 60x91 feet. The potato onion is the heav- 
iest yielder, and will make about three times as 
many as the sets. The best plan to get sets is to 
lant the seed thick under cover, and then trans- 
plant them. That plan is not practiced in the 
South. The onion demands nearly equal quanti- 
ties of nitrogen and phosphoric acid, and twice 
as much potash as nitrogen. Wood ashes worked 
into the soil will furnish the potash and lime ne- 
cessary for onions. If commercial fertilizers are 
used, the phosphoric acid and nitrogen should be 
about equal and twice the quantity of potash. 
Tor one-eighth of an acre about 200 to 250 pounds 
of a fertilizer that would show 5 per cent each 
of phosphoric acid and ammonia and eight per 
cent of potash would be about right. 


The’Cotton Chopper. 


For years men have been exercising their 1n- 
centive skill to make a cotton chopper that would 
chop out cotton. Blannie C. Butler, of Darling- 
ton County, is exhibiting a one-horse machine 
here that lcoks as if it would do the work on 
well prepared land without stumps and stones. 
It is a simple, strong machine with a revolving 
hoe that cuts out twelve inches and leaves one 
inch. The hoe ean be made so that it will cut out 
six inches and leave one. Without stopping the 
machine a brake may be applied that will stop 
the hoe when cotton is thin. Of course this is 
intended to be used only one time and when cot- 
ton is just up to a stand, If it works well a man 
can chop six acres daily. Mr. Butler is sanguine 
as to the success of the machine and he is going 
to have them manufactured here on a large scale. 


CHARLES PETTY. 
Spartanburg Co., S. C. 





A TOBACCO FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE WARE- 
HOUSE COMPANY. 





Mr. 0. L. Joyner Describes the Successful Test of 
a Plan Which He Believes the Best Immediate 
Scheme of Relief for Growers of the Weed. 


On the 18th day of October, 1903, there assem- 
bled in the Farmers’ Tobacco Warehouse in 
Gireenville, N. C., eighteen of twenty Pitt County 
tobacco farmers who by mutual agreement had 
come together for the purpose of organizing a 
“tobacco farmers co-operative warehouse com- 
pay,” having for its object primarily the making 
of money for its stockholders, but ultimately for 
the purpose of bringing the tobacco growers to- 
gether into a successful business organization. 

Several unsuccessful attempts had been pre- 
viously made to organize the tobacco farmers, 
and naturally enough these gentlemen felt that 
many obstacles would have to be removed before 
a successful organization could be effected; there- 
fore, in the besinning they moved with caution 
and prudence. They realized that in employing 
the long-established warehouse business (a busi- 
ness supported absolutely and entirely -by the to- 
bacco farmers) as a means of bringing about the 
organization of the tobacco growers, they were 
invading a field of hitherto undisputed territory. 
They fully understood that ovomg star tha +--? 
would be stubbornly contested by the warehouse- 
men and others whose interest it always is to 
throw stumbling blocks in the way of farmers’ 
movements, and that every effort would be employ- 
ed to defeat the organization; therefore, it was 
of the utmost importance that their every move 
should be earefully studied and that no mistake 
be made, 

After carefully and minutely going over the 
situation thoroughly in its every detail, a plan of 
procedure was decided upon. 

First of all, it was agreed that the organization 
was to be a plain open-and-shut business propo- 
sition; no appeal was to be made to the farmers 
from any sentimental point of view; no prejudice 
was to be played on. It was simply and purely 
a business matter. 

In adopting this plan, they understood fully ° 
that more time would be required and the exer- 
cise of more patience would be necessary; but 
they were deeply imbued with the fact that upon 
such a foundation and with such machinery, a 
more permanent and lasting organization could be 
effected. . 

In drafting the charter special care was taken 
to see to it that it was sufficiently broad and lib- 
eral to serve the purposes of the votaries, yet 
sufficiently strong and proscriptive to protect it 
from designers and schemers who might: want to 
use it for selfish ends. 

Under the plan of organization adopted by this 
small but determined number of farmers, it re- 
quired a majority of the stockholders to shape 
its. policies, whereas in most incorporated com- 
panies it is a majority of the money represented 
that controls. While from a strictly modern busi- 
ness point of view this is seemingly an objection- 
able feature yet for the purpose of the organiza- 
tion it is one of its strongest safeguards. Under 
this plan it is well nigh impossible for any man 
or set of men arbitrarily to get control. 

Again, under the plan adopted no one person is 
allowed to own more than a certain number of 
shares (fifty is the maximum at the par value of 
$10), and the largest stockholder is allowed no 
more voice in voting at the meetings of the com- 
pany than the smallest one. 

If at any time a stockholder should want to dis- 
pose of his stock, the organization requires him 


(Continued on Page 5.) 
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IMPROVED TOOLS 


AND FEED CROPS. 





Growing More Feed Crops Necessary Before Stock Interests Can be Increased.. 
— No. 2 of the ‘‘ Sunny Home Stock Talks.” 


Messrs. Editors: Before we of the 
South can hope to make a profitable 
business of stock farming we must 
learn how to produce the feed neces- 
sary to maintain our stock. 

Now I don’t mean by this that we 
must go at it and produce a small 
quantity of feed, the cost of which 
—because of expensive fertilizer, 
poor preparation of the seed-bed, lack 
of proper tools for handling the 
crops to the best advantage, etc.,— 
is more than we can possibly expect 
to clear on our feeding operations. 
Just the reverse of this is the line we 
must determine to follow and, by 
means of the most economical meth- 
ods, produce maximum crops at the 
very minimum of cost. We must 
have on our farms no place for the 
one-horse plow, the single cultivator, 
the hand fork for unloading hay, 
fodder, ete.; but instead, the land 
must be broken with the two, three 
and four horse plow. A good riding 
spring tooth cultivator is almost a 
necessity on a farm where cheap pro- 
duction is the aim. One can find any 
number of uses for one of these ma- 
chines; to follow after the turning 
plow there is no tool that will put the 
soil in better condition for seeding 
than will one of these cultivators 
with twelve or thirteen small spring 
tooth shovels. In fitting the pea 
stubble for wheat or grass this tool 
comes into play again. And of 

course, in the cultivation of the corn 
crop, no up-to-date farmer expects 
to walk and work only half a row 
when, by the use of the better tool. 
he can do three times the amount of 
work in the same time and do it bet- 
ter. 

We use a two row corn planter 
and don’t see how we could well do 


we are in a hurry no tool will pay 
better interest on its cost than will 
one of these machines. The writer 
has many a time planted twenty acres 
per day, and fifteen acres is just a 
good, average day’s work. When we 
come to harvest the corn crop I have 
found the corn harvester a paying 
machine, especially when labor is 
scarce and consequently high-priced. 
With three good horses one man can 
cut and bind seven to nine acres per 
day. Perhaps some Progressive Far- 
mer reader has cut, by hand, corn 
ten feet in height and almost com- 
pletely covered with pea vines: if so, 
he will appreciate the fact that a ma- 
chine will harvest in fine shape eight 
acres per day (and not use any ex- 
treme language) is worth having. 
Another machine that is a time-saver 
is the six foot mower. We _ have 
pulled ours all the season with a pair 
of range bred three-year-old colts, 
and they handle it with ease. The 
whole secret is to keep the knives 
and ledger plates sharp. It is a real 
pleasure to me to know that, in a 
pinch, I can cut one and_ one-half 
acres of hay per hour. 


Four years ago, when the writer 
came to this neighborhood there was 
not a horse hay fork in use. Now by 
the use of a simple device costing 
only about thirteen dollars, the cost 
of storing the hay is reduced by 
about one-half, and there is the fur- 
ther advantage that we can elevate 
the hay to a much greater height, and 
by storing the larger quantity in the 
ricks, reduce the loss from damaged 
hay. When using the fork in the 
barn only one man is required to le- 
vel the hay in the mow, while four or 
five would be needed were the hay to 
be pitched in by hand. 


A set of low wheels for your hay 


Perhaps enough has been said 
along this line; the intention is only 
to name a few of the ways in which 
we, on Sunny Home Farm, are trying 
to keep down the cost of production. 
Each one must figure out ways and 
means to suit: his farm and condi- 
tions. But bear in mind that the 
great West is using these improved 
tools in the production of the feed 
that goes to grow its stock, and we 
of the South are in direct competi- 
tion with them except in this; that 
we have the better markets, the bet- 
ter climate, cheaper land, and some- 
what cheaper help. To offset some 
of our advantages they have—in the 
majority of cases—their soils in a 
better state of cultivation. 

A. L. FRENCH. 

R. F. D., Byrdville, Va. 





CARE OF ORCHARDS. 





How to Care for Land and Trees After 
the Planting. 


Messrs. Editors: In The Progres- 
sive Farmer a few weeks ago we dis- 
cussed fall planting of fruit trees. 
The following spring, when the buds 
start. select three or four around the 
top of the young stem with which 
to form the future head of the tree, 
and carefully rub off all the shoots. 
Watch them during the summer, and 
if one limb seems to be getting the 
advantage of the other in growth nip 
the tip out of it with finger and 
thumb to check it till the others 
catch up so as to maintain a well- 
balaneed head. The next fall prune 
the limbs back one-third their length, 
cutting to a bud on the outside if the 
three is inclined to grow too erect, 
or to one on the inside if too spread- 
ing. With the peach tree this short- 
ening back must be kept up year af- 


ter year in order to have the one year 
wuod, the ouly wood that produces 


fruit in the peach, well distributed 
through the head, and to prevent the 
trees getting bare in the centre with 
all the fruit wood out at the ends of 
the limbs to act as levers to break the 
limbs down. With the apple trees 
very little pruning will be needed af- 
ter we have once formed the head 
except to take out small limbs that 
interfere with each other, and to rub 
out as soon as they start the water 
sprouts in the centre of the trees, so 
that the growth they would rob the 
tree of may be directed to the per- 
manent branches. 


Treatment of the Soil. 


In the early days of an apple orch- 
ard growth is what we want, and this 
can be attained by good cultivation 
and liberal fertilization. But after 
the trees have gotten to a size wheu 
they should begin to bear, this rapid 
growth is not conducive to fruitful- 
ness. It is then best to give the trees 
something of a check by seeding the 
orchard down to grass. But put the 
grass there for the trees alone and 
not for pasture nor for hay. The 
only way to get apples is to devote 
the orchard to that purpose only and 
give up the idea of a dual purpose plot 
of land. Mow the grass two or more 
times during the summer and spread 
the cut grass under the trees as a 
mulch. I have been advocating this 
method for thirty years, but re- 
cently some orchardists in Ohio who 
have been practicing it have made a 
success and the farm papers have 
been filled with accounts of the “new” 
orcharding of Mr. Vergon and oth- 
ers. 


Peach trees are short-lived and 


should be cultivated during their 





wagon you will find, if not “a thing 
of beauty,” certainly a joy forever. 


whole life. But. no cultivation should 


the 1st of July. Then sow cowpeas or 
crimson clover between the rows af- 
ter the early cultivated vegetable 
crops are off, and turn under the fol- 
lowing spring for the benefit of the 
trees. ° 

Do not expect to raise fine fruit 
on poor soil, and do not expect it un- 
less you give proper attention to 
spraying the trees to ward of the 
attacks of insects and fungus dis- 
eases. Fruit trees well cared for will 
pay handsomely, but grown as they 
commonly are in this State there is 
-little profit in them. 
W. F. MASSEY. 





Raising Sweet Potatoes From the 
Vines. 


Messrs. Editors: I will give you 
my experience with potatoes from 
vines for plantings. There were three 
kinds, the Peabody, Hamon and an 
old kind that was grown in this sec- 
tion fifty to sixty years ago called by 
some the Brimstone. (The latter is 
not a good potato to eat, but is more 
prolific than either of the other kind.) 
The vines were planted early on good 
land about eighteen inches apart and 
rows about three feet apart; the 
yield per acre is at the rate 280 bush- 
els. There were two to three joints 
of vine put in the ground. The more 
joints put in the ground the more 
potatoes in number and perhaps in 
yield. I counted sixteen potatoes on 
one vine that weighed two and one- 
fourth pounds. Perhaps some one 
will say this is not a heavy yield. At 
fifty pounds per bushel it would be 
450 bushels per acre. 

To raise sprouts I find that small 
potatoes are as good as large ones, 
and one bushel of small potatoes will 
generally raise twice as many sprouts 
as large potatoes. The small potatoes 
should not be placed so close in bed 
as it makes the draws too spindling. 

With fairly good land and good 
manuring we should hope to grow 
from two to three hundred bushels 
per acre. I am feeding half feed 


potatoes with soia hean and peavine 
hay with satisfactory results. If 


each farmer would plant say half an 
acre more of potatoes for feed so as 
to have, say 100 bushel more pota- 
toes to feed to stock in place of corn, 
it would help out corn, and especially 
those that have, to buy corn would 
find it very profitable. 

Now while cotton is a good price 
let’s all try and rotate crops so as 
to be able to hold our cotton when 
need be so as to obtain good prices 
for it. I have not had any cotton 
ginned yet. I think those that can 
hold their cotton should do so in the 
seed in order to keep the receipts 
down. 

Now if any person that feels inter- 
ested in my plan of raising potatoes 
from vines just clip this article and 
paste it in a book for the purpose or 
write down in your memorandum 
book such points as you may like. 
Each farmer should have a scrap- 
book and keep it so as to refer to sub- 
jects at will. 

I have written this now while it is 
fresh in my memory and a leisure 
time, hoping it may be of some bene 
fit to brother farmers. 

H. M.,. JOHNSON. 
Johnston Co., N. C. 





How to Grow Carrots and Parsnips. 


Messrs, Editors: It has been my 
custom to grow parsnips, carrots, 
salsify or oyster plants, Irish and 
Sweet potatoes, table and stock 
beets. All these roots are for win- 
ter. Why should the cook say at any 
season of the year, “I have nothing 
to boil?” All these roots are easily 
grown, and now is the time to begin 
the preparation of the land. Poor 
land and poor preparation is a sure 
road to a failure; follow that road 





eb practiced in any orchard later than 
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when it is dry in winter plow thi. 
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any good on wet land where the wa. 


ter is too near below. Many roots 
will sprangle out. But grown a 
suitable land are long smoo;); tap 
root and large—nine inches spo) 
if not too thick on land. They yi] 
stand all winter in land. . 

If they are taken up for winter 
pile them and throw litter over and 
bank deep enough so as not to freeye 
and put no shelter over them. [ct 
rain, hail or snow fall on bank. 

In like manner eare for parsnips. 
land made rich long before plantine. 
It is not reason to plant on poor land 
half prepared. 

Would like to give some thoughts 
on sweet potato growing and keep- 
ing through winter. I never Jyaye 
cellar, never build a house for pota- 
toes, and if they do not rot in the 
land where grown am sure to keep 
them in this cold up-land country. 

R. R. MOORE. 

Chatham Co., N. C. 





Top Dressing Alfalfa. 


Messrs. Editors: Please send your 
paper to Mr. Jack Cree at Embro. 
N.C. Your paper is just what North 
Carolina needs. It is a paper that 
no farmer can get along without and 
be up-to-date. 

I have only been in your State a 
year, and before I took your paper 
was at a loss how to handle this soil, 
as it is a difterent soil from that ot 
Wisconsin. At first I took the advice 
from Tom, Dick and Harry and I 
found out they knew less than 1 did, 
but after I got your paper I found 
out that this soil will pro:luce as 
much as any if handled right. It is 
as you say: this country needs cattle 
and grasses. I have a very nice stand 
of- clover sown last spring with my 
oats, also three acres of as mice a 
stand of alfalfa as you wish to see, 
sown the 9th of last September. [I in- 
tend to sow more of both in the 
spring. 

Please set me know what you think 
about top dressing my alfalfa this 
fall with cow manure, or would you 
wait until spring? It is about six 
inches high and very thick. Part ot 


the land has never been mannred. 
Yours for better farming and more 

of it, J. A. ANDERSON. 
Nestle Down Stock and Poultry 


Farm, Macon, N. C. 





The alfalfa can be top dresse! any 
time this winter when most convent 
ent to do so, with good results to 
follow. Usually December or Jiu 
ary are the best months for te? 
dressing with manure, and February 
or March are the best months for 
top dressing with fertilizers. When 
using fertilizers for top dressing it 
is best to cut them in with a «¢ 
or cutaway harrow as soon as @) 
plied. T. B. PARKER. 





The hour that is gone I cannot 
recall, but to-morrow I will do bet is 
than yesterday; and all to-mortows 
shall be better than the yesterdays. 
Let us “leave behind our low-vuu 





and you are a failure yourself. 





ed past.”—Dyer. 
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PRACTICAL POULTRY TALKS. 





XXXIX.—Advice to Those Starting in the Poultry Business 


Messrs. Editors: I found in my 
mail of Friday last the attached two 
jitters from Mr. J. S. Jeffrey, poul- 
rryvman of the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at West Raleigh BN. 
Right glad was I to get them, 
for the leter to Mr. D, T. P. empha- 
-izes What I have always contended— 
that anyone starting in the poultry 
business should go slow. Most peo- 
ple ean raise a few birds with suc- 
cess, but when it comes to raising 
hundreds, it’s quite another matter. 
It’s a business that must be learned 
and some time at a very expensive 
school. 

lIateching chickens is one thing and 
raising them is quite another mat- 
ter. There is no doubt that money 
ean be made out of early spring 
broilers, but without proper knowl- 
edge and facilities for keeping the 
youngster housed on all bad days in 
late winter, it would be worse than 
uscless to attempt it. They should 
have a large roomy brooder house 
with runs at least 6x12, with litter 
on the floor in which they could 
scratch all day long and never feel 
the cold biting weather outside. I 
have raised chickens in winter that 
never felt the outside air until the 
day they left the brooder house, the 
last week in February, for market. 
These birds were hatched in early 
December and cost eleven cents each 
from the first feed until sold, and 
they brought from forty to fifty cents 
apiece, being sold to private fami- 
lies, who were eager to get them at 
any price. (“It’s the early bird that 
gets the worm,” but how foolish of 
the worm to be out so early!) There 
is no doubt that there are great pos- 
sibilities for the successful produc- 
tion of chickens, squabs and ducks 
here in the South, as the poultry busi- 
ness is in its infaney and the South- 
ern market will never be overstocked, 
so long as two-thirds of the farmers 
pay little or no attention to their 
poultry, but leave it to their better- 
halves to worry along with as best 


they can. UNCLE JOE. 





The Correspondence With Mr. Jeffreys. 


Dear Uncle Jo: I enclose a copy 
of a letter that I wrote to an en- 
quirer to-day. He asked for a per- 
sonal letter, but said that if I could 
not give that to answer through The 
Progressive Farmer, so I am doing 
both, as I thought that others might 
be interersted in the same matter, as 
I get a good many letters along this 
line from persons who are thinking of 
changing their business and are at- 
tracted by the opportunities offered 
in poultry raising. 


Yours truly, 
J. S. JEFFREY. 





Mr. Jeffrey’s Advice to a Beginner. 


Agricultura] Experiment Station, 
Raleigh, Nov. 20, 1905. 


Mr. D. Ea P ’ 








: a 


Dear Sir: Yours of: the 10th to 
hand and I note what you say re- 
garding going into the poultry busi- 
ness and your request for advice. 
You do not give me any information 
as the experience that you have had 
with poultry, or to what extent you 
are going into it now. If this is your 
first venture in this line, my advice 
is go slowly. and get your experience 
as cheaply as possible. 

There are very few people who can- 
not keep a few hens and get fairly 
satisfactory returns from them, but 
there are still fewer that ean go in- 
to poultry raising on an extensive 
scale without experience and be suc- 
cessful at it. Knowledge of the busi- 





ness 18 just as necessary for success 
in poultry raising as in any other 
business. I have never forgotten how 
an old poultryman brought that point 
out at a Farmers’ Institute meeting 
that I attended some time ago. A 
man in the audience, who by the way 
was not a farmer, asked the speaker 
how many hens he must keep to make 
a living for himself and family, as 
he was thinking of giving up office 
work and going into poultry keep- 
ing. On being asked, he said that he 
had not had any experience with poul- 


try, and the poultryman then asked | 


if he had had any experience in the 
drug business, and upon receiving 1 
negative reply, said I would advise 
you to go into the drug business, ag 
{ think that your chances of success 
will be greater than in the poultry 
business. Now this may seem like a 
very exaggerated comparison, but it 
serves to bring out the point that I 
wish to impress on you, and I make 
it stronger because it is a very gen- 
erally prevailing opinion among per- 
sons who have had no experience with 
poultry that they can jump right in- 
to the work and at once be successful 
at it while their chances of success 
are in fact smaller than they would 
be in a majority of commercial un- 
dertakings gone into with the same 
knowledge. 

Now, don’t think that I am trying 
to discourage you from raising poul- 
try, as that is far from my idea, but 
I would rather that you never started 
in the business than that you should 
start and make a miserable failure 
of it. 

Now regarding your inquiry, “Can 
I get eggs in an incubator by De- 
eember 15th and successfully raise 
the chicks?” This will depend a great 
deal on how you are fixed to take 
eare of the chicks. They ean and 
are raised at that time every year, 
but you must be prepared to look 
after them carefully for some time 
and must have some protection for 
your brooder, as there are very few 
brooders that will successfully raise 
a large percentage of the chicks if ex- 
posed to all the weather that we get 
in winter. The sudden changes that 
we get in temperature making some 
protection and constant watching 
necessary. If you are not in shape to 
give this protection and attention, I 
would advise that you do not have 
the chicks hatch before about the Ist 
of March, as by that time the worst 
of the winter is past and you can 
be fairlv sure of getting a good many 
fine warm days when the chicks can 
get out and enjoy the fresh air, sun- 
shine and new grass. 

Do not put too many chicks in a 
brooder. Most brooder manufactur- 
ers make the mistake of rating their 
brooder too high in order to make 
them seem cheaper. I never put more 
than fifty chicks in one brooder, and 
would, if I had plenty of brooders, 
not put more than forty. If you 
put more than this number they are 
apt to crowd, especially if it gets 
cool and the weaker ones are killed 
and all are injured. 

I had an experience two years ago 
that impressed this forcibly on me. 


T had a hatch of one hundred and. 


thirty chicks, and had only two 
brooders to put them in, and one 
of the brooders was larger than the 
other, so I put fifty in the smaller 
one and eighty in the larger and 
raised just about twice as many from 
the lot of fifty as I did from the 
eighty. 
Yours truly, 
J. S. JEFFREY. 





The night duties are the high du- 
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Washed in 1 minute 


simple Sharples Tubular. 


in favor of the Tubular. 
use, and choice of a separator. 
The Sharples Separator Co. 


West Chester, Pa. 
Toronto, Can. 


Big Difference 


Count the pieces — notice the dif- 
ference—and you'l) understand why the 
one who has to do the cleaning prefers the 


There are other advantages just as much 
Write today for 
catalog V-283—it tells you all about the gain, 


Chicago, III. 





One Minute’s Washing as compared to 
at least fifteen. Wouldn't you like to save 
at least fourteen minutes twice a day? 
One minute with a cloth and brush cleans 
the absolutely simple Sharples Dairy Tubular 
Cream Separator bowl shown in the upper 
picture. It takes fifteen minutes to halfan hour 
with a cloth and something to dig out dents, 
grooves, corners and holes to clean other 
bowls—one of which is shown in lower picture. 











STALL FED LAMBS.—III. =" 





The Care of the Lambs After They Are 
Weaned. 


Messrs. Editors: Having written 
last week about the lambs being wise- 
ly fed and eared for till weaning 
time, not later than September 15th, 
I now say that skill in weaning the 
little fellows is needed. The pasture 
the weaned lambs are to have should 
be fresh, not having had sheep on 
lately. Put in one quiet old one— 
with bell on preferred—to lead them 
about and up to their feed. 

If possible, take the mothers off 
from sight and hearing of lambs for 
a week or ten days and on scant pas- 
ture, to stop flow of milk is best: 
then see that they have liberal feed 
and some grain later so they will be 
in improving condition by mating 
time, first of November or December, 
as one may choose for lambs again 
in April or May. To have good lambs 
commence with the mothers and sire. 

The little lambs having learned to 
eat bran and meal with the mothers 
will now take it up in earnest and 
in a month or two they can be had to 
eagerly eat up clean from one-half 
to one pint of bran arfd nreal—one- 
half of each by weight—twice a day. 
After this a good ration is one-half 
bran, one-sixth peas, ~ one-sixth 
corn-meal and_ one-sixth cottonseed 
meal, near a pint, twice a day, and 
still later mix one-fourth each of 
above by weight, giving about same 
amouut twice a day; never feed of 
anything more than is eaten clean. 
It is only large larnbs, and towards 
last of feeding that will consume a 
pint of this strong feed twice a day. 

Feed from one to two pounds of ex- 
cellent hay or blade fodder per day— 
what each will eat up clean. Alfalfa, 
red clover, pea-vine, timothy, I pre- 
fer in order as named. All of these 
should be cut and nicely cured when 
at their best growth and before its 
seed hatdens or even fully forms. 
No grass is good for any sheep, much 
less so for stall feeding lambs, if cut 
after seed hardens. - A field of rye, 
oats, peas, rape, or all these mixed, 
if sown in July or first part of Au- 
gust, will afford an excellent help to 
lambs after weaning time, on till 
frost kills it down. 

The winter grains if sown even by 
first of September will make good 
feed for late fall and winter, and es- 
pecially should be so provided for 
spring, from March till May. The 
despised rag weed is equally good till 
frost kills it, and when cut nicely and 
cured is a desirable dry feed, a small 
ration of it every alternate day. The 





AFTER CHURNING WITH 
THE PERFECTION CHURN 


You have Buttermilk with 
no water init. it pays for 
itself in 16 weeks. Men and 
women can make good 
profits where we have no 
agent. We will send a Per- 
fection Churn at agent’s 
price to introduce it. Write 
for circular and prices, Per- 
fection Churn Company, 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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-lambs should not have constant run 


on any of these succulent green foods 
but be turned in regularly when not 
muddy or dewy, an hour or two at 
same time of each day, and I prefer 
the last hour or two before sundown. 
I believe that a moderate use of 
good “stock powders,” if they don’t 
cost too much, continuously used in 
the ground feed is a help. What is 
better and of more certain service, 
by no means neglect to use with the 
ground feed every day, winter and 
summer, a good worm powder or de- 
stroyer. I use some one or more of 
these in the salt box, mixed with the 
salt, and this salt I keep in the box 
every night under roof in the en- 
closure where my sheep are kept, 
never to be neglected. Formerly I 
used powdered rozen, sulphur and 
copperas, but lately since the worm 
has become so destructive in all sec- 
tions it is well to use powders that 
are more powerful. Our esteemed 
State Veterinarian is a safe consel- 
lor as to kind and quantity. It is 
safe and profitable to use a good 
worm remedy all the time with lambs. ' 
Diligently provide clean running 
water every day, easy of access, and 
do not let them drink stagnant, filthy 
water. A half barrel tub in the shed 
cr enclosure, supplied from piping, 
and where they can easily get at it at 
night, is the best way, and it pays 
the feeder of sheep liberally. If one 
will watch he will discover that the 
high-fed lamb will drink at least 
once every night, and this promotes 
digestion. More next week. 
SAMUEL ARCHER. 
Iredell Co., N. CO. 
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COTTON AND COTTON PRICES. 





Ginners’ Report a Great Disappointment to the Bears—A Cotton Association 
Leader Outlines a Plan for a $50,000,000 Company to Guarantee Stable 
P.ices—- Other Estimates and Predictions. 


Cotton took a sudden svurt upward 
last Tuesday when the Government 
ginners’ report was published show- 
ing receipts to November 14th to 
have been only 7,498,167 bales. Most 
of the gamblers had expected not less 
than 8,000,000 bales. 

In 1904 the product of the gin- 
neries up to November 14th was 9,- 
786,646, and in 1903, 6,851,162 bales. 
The total crop of 1904 was 13,451,337 
bales, and of 1903 9,819,969 bales. In 
1904 about 73 per cent of the cotton 
had been ginned to November 14th, 
and in 1903 about 6912 per cent. The 
production by bales for the present 
year by States is as follows: 

Alabama, 942,918; Arkansas, 318,- 
164; Florida, 56,612; Georgia, 1,437,- 
099; Indian Territory, 183,550; Ken- 
tucky, 471; Louisiana, 283,074; Mis- 
sissippi, 664,170; Missouri, 22,143; 
North Carolina, 510,124; Oklahoma, 
179,839; South Carolina, 914,772; 
Tennessee, 156,393; Texas, 1,822,- 
942; Virginia, 10,896. 

Theodore H. Price places his esti- 
mate of the crop at 12,962,733—but 
nobody else scems to believe him. 
The New York Commercial guesses 
10,386,602, and Latham, Alexander & 
Co., 10,300,000. The estimate of the 
last-named firm by States is as fol- 
lows: 


Estimated 
States. Crop Crop 1904-1905 

1905-1906 
ee. -........ 1,900,000 1,470,000 
eT 625,000 905,000 
a ea 70,000 89,000 
Si e+. ss2... 1700000 1,975,000 
a 570,000 1,100,000 
Miss.-........ 1,225,000 1,777,000 
me. ....... 680,000 775,000 
td cvivurs.. 2080000 1,200,000 
Tenn, and Ok. 550,000 691,000 
Tex. and I..T. 2,600,000 3,984,000 
Total. ....10,300,000 13,566,000 


Continuing, Latham, Alexander & 
Co., says: 


“Our correspondents report that 
the crop from the beginning of the 
season has not prospered at any time 
as was expected, and that much land 
was abandoned after planting was 
finished, on account of wet weather 
and searcity of labor for cultivation. 
A large falling off in the yield is re- 
ported from all the States, save 
North and South Carolina and parts 
of Georgia. In Mississippi,Louisiana, 
Arkansas and localities in Texas the 
yield will be so small as to amount to 
disaster to many planters. Picking 
has progressed well under favorable 
conditions and the crop has been 
ginned and. marketed rapidly.” 


Mr. F. S. Neal, a leading farmer 
of Mecklenburg County, has an in- 
teresting article in the Charlotte Ob- 
server commenting on the many es- 
timates that have been made. Says 


Mr. Neal: 


“The National Ginners’ Associa- 
tion and Cotton Growers’ Associa- 
tion have both made estimates of 
about %,500,000, and so far are ad- 
hering to their estimates, and it now 
looks like they are much nearer the 
mark than Mr, Theo. Price, with all 
his wisdom, experience, amount of 
money spent to get the facts and, as 
he claims, the algebraic correctness 
of his position. 


“The amount ginned to November 
14th, 7,411,000, as given out last Sat- 
urday by the National Ginners’ Asso- 
ciation, differs from that of the Gov- 
ernment only 87,000 bales, and shows 
remarkable carefulness and correct- 
ness, considering the length of time 
it has been making reports, and I 
feel sure their report hereafter will 
receive more careful consideration. 
Of course the size of the total crop 
depends upon what per cent of the 
crop is already ginned. Last year 73 
per cent was ginned to November 
14th, and 691% per cent the year be- 
fore. The smallest amount ginned 
for the past three years, after No- 
vember 14th, is 3,400,000, which was 
in 1903-1904. Mr. Price adds this 
amount to the Government report 
and, with linters, ete., gets up a crop 
of over 11,000,000 bales. The light in 
which he places these figures before 
the public is misleading, as he with- 
holds the most important facts. 
While 3,400,000 was the smallest 
number of bales, it represented in the 
year 1903-1904, 3012 per cent of the 
crop that was not ginned—a small 
number of bales—a large per cent of 
unginned cotton. 

“Proportionately, has this year’s 
crop been picked and ginned more 
rapidly than last year’s? Is_ the 
amount ginned to November 14th 73 
per cent of the total, or is it a larger 
per cent? 

“On November 1st, The Journal of 
Commerce, a very reliable and con- 





servative authority, said that up to 
October 24th 69 per cent of the crop 
had been picked, as compared with 57 
per cent last year. On October 31st 
the Cotton Growers’ Association, re- 
porting from 17,000 correspondents, 
says that up to October 21st 61.3 per 
cent of the crop was picked. On Oc- 


_tober 31st the Government report 


says picking is from one-half to two- 
thirds completed in Oklahoma, In- 
dian Territory, Arkansas and North- 
west Mississippi, and a much larger 
of the crop has been gathered in 
other sections, picking being practi- 
cally completed in the more souther- 
ly districts. If the crop has bee: 
picked more rapidly it has been gin- 
ned more rapidly. From the above 
report it seems that the Ginners’ As- 
sociation is very conservative in its 
estimate of 78 per cent of the crop 
having been ginned to November 
14th. Again, from October 18th to 
November Jst there was ginned 1,- 
142,000 bales; from November Ist to 
14th, 1,004,000 bales, a falling off of 
538,000 bales. Why such a falling off? 
It eannot be on account of bad 
weather, as the weather over the en- 
tire Cotton Belt was better from No- 
vember 1st to 14th than from Octo- 
ber 18th to November 1st. The an- 
swer seems to be exhaustion of the 
erop. If 78 per cent of the crop has 
been ginned the Government’s report 
indicates a crop of 9,600,000; if 75 
per cent (only 2 per cent more than 
last year), a crop of 10,000,000, not 
counting linters and repacks.” 


A Plan to Control Prices by a $50,000,- 
000 Company. 

One of the most interesting con- 

tributions to the cotton controversy 














—— en, 
is a private letter which we ] 
received from one of the best known 
officials of the Southern Cotton 4 
eiation in which he outlines 4 plan toy 
a sort of cotton trust desigii d 
guarantee stable and profitab],. ] 
for the crop. It is a most int rest- 
ing proposition, and we take the Jj). 
erty of printing his letter herewi),. 


vaVe just 


SA je 


rice. 


“I have read your editorial in ‘Tj, 
Progressive Farmer of Nove), » 
21st with a great deal of interes; 
oe Yesterday’s ginners’ revoyy 
undoubtedly gave cotton a stro 
statistical position, but I very much 
doubt the wisdom in the President of 
the Association or any other officer 
lending a hand to a scheme to }yij] 
cotton to 15 cents per pound. [ ean 
only see two good results to eo. 
from it—one one be the advane 
price that would come to the farmer. 
who had been faithful and held his 
cotton; the other would, to my mind. 
make it easier for the Cotton Asxgso- 
Clation to inaugurate a business yr- 
rangement with the spinners of the 
world and establish a_ price for |] 
time to come. 

“So long as the foreign spinners 
and the speculators insist on ham- 
mering the price of cotton down. 
whenever the farmer has _ produced 
an ample supply for the world, or 
possibly a little surplus, there is rea- 


sonable ground for advancing the 
remnant of a short crop to even up 
the price. I should very much prefer 
having seen the head of the Associa- 
tion keep the world advised as to the 


facts in regard to erop statisties, de- 
mand, ete., and not to attempt to bull 
the cotton market. Yet, there is no 
disguising the fact that the Southern 
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I don’t like to call McClure’s a magazine at all. It is ties.” 


ia big 300-page book—of an entirely different kind from the 


mail order magazines, newspapers and farm publications. it—fair, isn’t it? 


It contains wonderfully interesting stories by the world’s 
leading writers, and these are illustrated wit 
many of them in colors—by famous artists. 

Every month McClure’s Magazine brings you reliable 
news of big events both at home and abroad—all in Story [SOe Sense eee eee eens sees esses nese en en 
form. It is the biggest reading bargain ever offered. 

McClure’s Magazine is a liberal education in itself for 
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Railroad Rates, Rebates, etc.® These questions touch your 
daily interests. You can’t afford not to read them. 
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pusiness man and farmer will claim 
recognition at the hands of the cot- 
ton world by teaching them a lesson 
and there is no way to do it more ef- 
fectually than with the price....,. 
“T would be glad to enter into any 
arrangement by which cotton ean be 
maintained at a price of 10 cents per 
pound to the grower and not to ex- 
ceed 11 or 12 cents to the consumer. 
| believe this ean be done by organiz- 
ing a Southern Cotton Company, 
with a eapital of $50,000,000. Let 
twenty-two and one-half million of 
this eapital be subseribed by the 
spinmers of the world, both foreign 
and American, the Southern eotton 
planter and business man subscribing 
the same amount, and the Southern 
banker $5,000,000 of the stock. 
“With a capital of this amount, we 
can easily eare for a surplus of two 
to three million bales, and in ease of 
the surplus exceeding the demand, 
with the spinner interested in the 


surplus already on hand, with the 


banking and business interest of the 
South earrying the surplus, there will 
be no trouble whatever in reducing 
the acreage at will. The above plan 
will work out in detail and form a 
monstrous trust, if we should choose 
to work it so; but would forever cut 
out every possible opportunity for 
speculation and weld together the 
grower and consumer of’ cotton in 
such a manner as to keep the price 
forever staple and would be an at- 


tractive proposition both to the 
banker, business man, grower and 
spinner. 


“There is no disguising the fact 
that if the South succeeds for the 
future, wise heads must guard 
against speculative prices or any 
other move that would have a tend- 
eney to destroy the confidence of the 
public. It ean only sueceed with the 
co-operation of the business inter- 
ests of the South, and will be an ut- 
ter failure with the farmer left alone 
to fight his own battles. 

“lL have watched your work in be- 
half of the cotton farmer with a 
great deal of interest and desire to 
thank you for your able work along 
these lines. I have written you thus 
fully. and if you see fit to use any of 
the thoughts in the above letter in 
preparing articles for your readers, 
you are at liberty to do so.” 





A Tobacco Farmers’ Co-Operative Ware- 
house Company. 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
to notify the directors, and if the in- 
tended purchaser is objectionable as 
a stockholder, then the directors 
have a right to purchase the stock 
for the organization. Thus by this 
means the company is at all times 
able to protect itself against those 
vho might have corrupt purposes 
and ynight buy the stock in order 19 
interfere with or control the policy 
of the organization. 
* * * 


43 & 


The foregoing features constitute 
about the only important provisions 
of this company not usually found 
in incorporated companies. _Tbse 
preliminaries being arranged, the 
company purchased on easy '6"''s 
‘rom Joyner & Dail their entire 
warchouse property and good will, 
and employed these gentlemen to as- 
sist in conducting the business. 

The company is controlled by 
eleven directors elected by the stock- 
holders, and the officers of the com- 
pany are a President, Secretary, 
Treasurer and Auditor, elected an- 
nually by the directors. The com- 
pany was chartered to do business 
October 9, 1903, and on the thir- 
teenth day of that month sold its 
first load of tobaceo. The company 
began business at the busiest season 
of the year without a dollar in the 
treasury. Messrs. Joyner & Dail lent 
the company their banking account, 


> 








and thus it was that the Consolidated 
Tobacco Company had its beginning, 
* + 


As was expected, just as soon as 
this movement became known such 
a broadside attack as had never be- 
fore been known was made. First 
one and then another charge was 
trumped up and _ used against the 
company. The motives of the pro- 
moters were attacked and the pur- 
chase price of the property was 
heralded far and wide as outrageous, 
this, too, notwithstanding the fact 
that the price agreed upon for the 
property was twenty-five hundred 
dollars less than any similar property 
could have been bought before the 
organization of the Consolidated To- 
baeeco Company. 

Everything that could be thought 
of was done to keep farmers from 
joining it, and it must be admitted 
that the opposition found many 
willing listeners; but as this was 
only to be expected, the fact that 
more determined oppositions was not 
developed is really the wonder. 

The purpose of this movement is 
not to fight or antagonize anyone 
but simply to use the organization to 
promote, protect and advance the 
general well-being and interest of 
the tobacco growers. 


Viewed from the standpoint of 
self-interest, it is amazing why any 
tobacco grower, be he ever so poor, 
should not become a stockholder. As 
a simple means of making money. 
there is no business more sure than 
this, and it is on this single idea that 
the promoters of this movement rely 
for ultimate general and widespread 
success. 


Farmers have failed in their ef- 
forts to get together so often that 
they have come to look with sus- 
picion and doubt on anything that 
has for its object solely the organi- 
zation of the farmers, therefore 
while the ultimate aim and _ object 
of the Consolidated Tobacco Com- 
pany is to draw the farmers together 
for their general universal good, yet 
in order to cement and solidify the 
organization they have gone into the 
warehouse business simply and sole- 
ly as a means of making money, 
which is the surest and safest way 
of securing the undivided interest 
and support of its members and then 
to use the organization thus effected 
as a means of accomplishing the 
numberless advantages that always 
result from well organized and dis- 
eiplined effort. 

* + 


When the company was only one 
year old they were offered another 
valuable warehouse property on 
similar terms, which they purchased, 
and now for two years we have been 
operating two warehouses. The first 
year in consequence of the combined 
efforts to defeat the organization, a 
great many farmers were kept from 
taking stock, but at the end of the 
season a dividend of 34 per cent was 
declared. The next year the crop was 
cut about one-half and the stockhold- 
ers’ list was more than doubled; in 
consequence (as a matter of course) 
the dividend was not 60 large as the 
first year. Still a dividend of 15% 
per cent in cash was paid, very much 
to the surprise of the majority of 
the stockholders. 

During the past summer, and up 
to this time, the farmers all over 
the country tributary to this mar- 
ket have purchased stock, and there 
is hardly a section of the country 
within a radius of twenty-five miles 
of Greenville where there are no 
stockholders in this company. Up 
to this time the company has done 
nearly three times as much business 
at it did during the same period last 
year, and unless some unforeseen 
event should happen, it will this year 
reach almost one thousand members. 


DO YOU GET UP WITH A LAME BACK? — 





Have You Uric 
Bladder 


Pain or dull ache in the back is unmis- 
takable evidence of kidney trouble. It is 
Nature’s timely warning to show you that 
the track of health is not clear. 

If these danger signals are unheeded, 
more serious results are sure to follow; 
Bright’s disease which is the worst form 
of kidney trouble may steal upon you. 

The mild and the extraordinary effect 
of the world-famous kidney and bladder 
remedy, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, is 
soon realized. It stands the highest for 
its wonderful cures of the most distress- 
ing cases, A trial will convince anyone 
—and you may have a sample bottle free, 
by mail. 


Swamp-Root Entirely Cured Me. 


Among the many famous investiga- 
ted cures of Swamp Root, the one we 
publish this week for the benefit of our 
readers, speaks in the highest terms of the 
wonderful curative properties of this great 
kidney remedy. 


GENTLEMEN:—I attribute my present 
good health to Swamp-Root. I suffered 
many years with kidney trouble, and 
had an almost constant pain in my back. 
Your great remedy, Swamp-Root, cured 
my trouble, and I have since been per: 
fec ly well 

Yours truly, 
B. H. CHALKER, 
Ex-Chief of folice, Ozark, Ala. 


Lame back is only one symptom of 
kidney trouble—one of many. Other 
symptoms showing that you need Swamp- 
Root are, obliged to pass water often dur- 
ing the day and to get up many times at 
night, inability to hold your urine, smart- 
ing or irritation in passing, brick-dust or 
sediment in the urine, catarth of the blad- 


loss of flesh, sallow complexion. 
Jf your water when allowed to remain 


Acid, Rheumatism or 


Trouble ? 





der, uric acid, constant headache, dizziness, sleeplessness, nervousness, irregular, 
heart-beating, rheumatism, bloating, irritability, wornout feeling, lack of ambition, 


undisturbed in a glass or bottle for twenty- 


four hours, forms a sediment or settling, or has a cloudy appearance, it is evidence 
that your kidneys and bladder need immediate attention. 

In taking Swamp-Root you afford natural help to Nature, for Swamp-Root is the 
most perfect healer and gentle aid to the kidneys that is known to medical scicuce. 


To Prove What SWAMP-ROOT, tho Great Kidney, Liver and Bladder 





Remedy Will do for YOU, Every Reader of The Progressive Farmer - 





May Have a Sample Bottle Absolutely Free by Mail. 





In sendin 
you rea 


for a sample bottle. 
N Y., be sure to sa 


SPECIAL NOTE.—In order to prove the wonderful merits of Swamp- 
Root you may have a sample bottle and a book of valuable information, 
both sent absolutely free by mail. The book contains many of the thousands upon 
thousands of testimonial letters received from men and women cured The value 
and success of Swamp-Root is so well known that our readers are advised to send 
your address to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, 
this generous offer in The Progressive Farmer. 
The genuineness of this offer is guaranteed. 





The company owns two very valu- 
able warehouses in Greenville, and 
if the interest continues throughout 
the season as it has for the past 
sixty days, it will be able by the 
spring to pay off all its outstanding 
indebtedness, and the property to-day 
is worth 25 per cent more than when 
it was purchased. 


a a 


As a matter of course, the rapid 
success of the company depends 
largely on the stockholders, and while 
warehousemen will naturally resist 
‘and vigorously resent this intrusion 
on what they feel is their preserves, 
yet if this company gives the farm- 
ers as good service as they can get 
elsewhere, and in addition pays them 
large annual dividends, in the course 
of time the movement will over-ride 
all opposition. And while just at this 
time warehousemen ‘are not prepared 
to believe it, yet in the end they will 
suffer very little in consequence of 
the change.. On the other hand, the 
great and innumerable benefits that 
will come to the thousands of to- 
bacco farmers if the movement be- 
comes widespread and thorough will, 
in my opinion, outweigh by far the 
beneficient results of any previous 
farmers’ organization. 

0. L. JOYNER. 

Greenville, N. C. 





| Tobacco Growers’ Meetings in Virginia. 


Messrs. Editors: You will please 
put list in next week’s issue the fol- 
lowing corrected list of appointments 
of Mr. John B. Allen: 

Amherst County, November 29th, 
at court-house. 

Amherst County, November 30th, 
at Pedlar Mills. 

Charlotte County, December Ist, at 
court-house. 

Charlotte County, December 2, at 
Tola. 

Campbell County, December 4th, 
at Brookneal. 

Campbell County, December 5th, at 
court-house. 

Bedford County, December 6th, at 
Davis Mills. 


Bedford County, December 7th, at 
Bedford City. | 


Lynchburg County, November 8th, 
at 11 a. m., at which date the farm- 
ers of Lynchburg District Associa- 
tion of Dark Tobacco Growers of A. 
S. E. of the counties of Amherst, 
Appomattox, Bedford, Campbell, Wil- 
son and Charlotte are requested to 
attend in order that we may canvass 


by the Association. 
T. W. EVANS, 
President Lynchburg District Local 
Association. 








Concord Depot, Va. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 








Old Thanksgivin’. 


Oh, the wind is moanin’ lonesome as 

it’s creepin’ to and fro 
Through the branches of the trees 
so bleak and bare; 

And the sky looks kinder threat’nin’ 
and there’s jest a hint of snow, 

And November’s writ his name 
’most everywhere. 

But the bright red fire’s a-roarin’ up 

the big brick chimbly flue, 
And the old house kinder wears a 
happy grin; 

What’s the odds about the weather 
when the loved ones git to- 
gether, 

And it’s jolly old Thanksgivin’ 
come ag’n! 


There’s a turkey full of stuffin’ that’s 
a pictur’ fer the eye, 

There’s a puddin’ that won’t hold 
another plum; 

There’s cel’ry and there’s cramb’ry 
sass, there’s mince and punkin 
pie, 

All settin’ there a-holl’erin’ ter yer, 
“Come!” 





And here’s mother, who’s been count- 
in’ up the days fer weeks and 
weeks, 

And me a-feelin’ young as twenty- 
four, 

And there’s welcome runnin’ over jest 
like dew drips off the clover, 

Fer it’s jolly old Thanksgivin’ come 
once more! 


Oh, it’s good ter be a child ag’in, if 
only once a year, 

It’s good ter have the children 
round the place, 

It brings yer back the old sweet days 
in mem’ry allers dear, 

And kinder smoothes the wrinkles 
from yer face. 

Our boys and gals are back at home 
with children of their own, 

So let the fun and frolic now be- 
gin; 

We old ones’ hearts are cheery, 
though our eyes, maybe, are 
teary, 

Fer it’s blessed Thanksgivin’ come 
ag’in. 

—Joe Lincoln, in. Saturday Evening 

Post. 








WHEN A FARMER GETS OLD. 





‘Uncle Henry Wallace,’’ Himself a Jolly and Useful Old Man, Gives Away 
the Secret of a Happy Old Age. 


As your Uncle Harry has almost 
reached the allotted span of life, and 
feels pretty well, thank you, it may 
not be amiss for him to suggest to 
the rest of the old duffers how it is 
possible to live as long as the Lord 
lets you and be reasonably comfort- 


able. 


* + + 


First, don’t eat too much. Why do 
you want to load yourself up with a 
lot of ancient blubber and go wheez- 
img around with it to your discomfort 
and the shortening of your days? 
You don’t want anything over and 
above the food of support. There is 
no strength and health in fat. Ex- 
cessive fat is disease, or rather the 
evidence of disease. If you are eat- 
ing half as much as that seventeen- 
year-old grandson of yours you are 
eating quite too much. Remember 
Solomon’s injunction: “When thou 
sittest to eat with a ruler consider 
diligently what is before thee; and 
put a knife to thy throat, if thou be 
aman given to appetite.” It is quite 
possible that as many people dig 
their graves with their teeth as by 
looking upon the wine when it is 


red. 
* + 


Next, sleep. When you have done 
your day’s work and said your pray- 
ers, or rather prayed (something of- 
ten quite different from saying pray- 
ers), get in bed, and go to sleep. 
Consider yourself as dead till morn- 
ing. What does a dead man want to 
do with the frets and worries and 
vexations of life? Sleep quite as 
many hours as you were accustomed 
to when young. Eight are not too 
many; but sleep, and don’t let. any- 
body or anything rob you of your 
sleep. It is not an easy thing to do, 
we admit. Possibly it can’t always 
be done, but if you don’t do it you 
will shorten your days. That ma- 
chine, combined mind and body, needs 
oiling and repairing and fixing up. 
We should put it in the shop over 
night. The Maker of it will fix it up 
for you and give it to you in good 
order in the morning, if you will let 


Him. 
* %& 

Next, don’t spend too much of your 
time with other old fellows. Some 
have been fortunate; some are un- 
healthy; some are chrenic kickers 
anyhow. Don’t stay tee much with 

crowd, Associate with young 








people. Next to your wife, your 
sons and daughters are the best asso- 
ciates you can have; next to them 
your grandchildren. Associate with 
younger people, people who have life 
before them, something to do, and are 
earnestly bent on doing it. They will 
correct the views of life that are like- 
ly to be entertained by an old man or 
an old woman. 

Here is where most farmers make 
a mistake in moving to town. They 
get away from their boys and girls. 
their sons-in-law and daughters-in- 
law, and get with another lot of old 
fellows and hear the grumbling and 
complaints. Unless they fight it, they 
will take the old man’s view of life. 
which is largely a mistaken view. If 
they had stayed on the farm they 
would have been in closer touch with 
their families. It is difficult for an 
old man to get close to young men 
with whom he is not immediately re- 
lated. He can, however, keep close 
to his boys and girls, their wives and 
husbands, This, to our mind, is the 
greatest objection to retiring from 
the farm. It cuts you off from the 
very class with whom you ought to 
have most intimate association. 

* %& * 


Keep doing something. No one ex- 
pects a man over seventy or even 
over sixty to do very much _ hard 
work, except as a stern necessity. The 
man who has used his time wisely 
don’t have to; but the man who stops 
work altogether, who retires, very 
materially shortens his days. No mat- 
ter what the work is, so that it occu- 
pies the attention and keeps his brain 
busy. When the brain dies the body 


‘might as well be dead. The mere, 


vegetable or animal existence is not 
worth living. Mental activity is es- 
sential to any life that is worth liv- 
ing. 

Here is where the retired farmer 
makes another great mistake. He 
often stops his agricultural paper, 
cuts himself off from his old lines ot 
thought and can’t take up any new 
lines that require study. Hence he 
fills himself up with the gossip of 
the daily press and the news, much 
of which is misleading and wrong. 
Read the daily papers; keep up with 


times. Don’t neglect your agricul- 

tural paper if you wish to live long 

and be happy. 
* *+ * 


Take a cheerful view of the future. 








If you have not made your peace with 
your God, you have missed the real 
meaning of life. Don’t miss the 
meaning in the little of it that is left 
to you. Don’t be afraid of the 
agonies of death. There is no rea- 
son why it should not be as easy to 
die as to be born. The coming in of 
a life and the going out of one both 
bring pain and anguish to others; but 
there is no evidence that except in 
cases of untimely death, the falling 
of the apple before it is ripe, there is 
any special pain connected with it. 
The body provides its own anesthetic 
for the dying day. Believe in the 
fatherhood of. God. He has been bet- 
ter to you all your life than you de- 
serve. Why can’t you trust Him for 
the outgoing and entrance into the 
larger life? Remember always that 
“a merry heart doeth good like a 
medicine: but a broken spirit drieth 
the bones.”—Dr. Henry Wallace, in 
Wallace’s Farmer. 





A Good Time All Day. 


I am afraid we women are so terri- 
bly in earnest most of the time that 
we forget that it is our bounden duty 
now and then to be frivolous. There 
are people who seem at a loss when 
there is nothing but fun on the car- 
pet, when there are no wrongs to 
right, no sinners to reform and no 
untidiness to clear away. When an 
American matron has finished every 
single thing her conscience dictates, 
there is sure to be one thing left that 
she has not done. She has not left a 
margin for her own enjoyment. — 

Thanksgiving Day fitly draws to 
its close with jolly games, in which 
old and youn may join, or with a 
home dance thut ends with a merry 
Virginia reel. Pray, dear lady, throw 
dignity to the winds, and do not let 
the children or the grandchildren 
monopolize the gaiety of the hour. 
Of all the absolutely foolish things 
that women do, the most foolish, the 
most witless, is to cease the battle 
with old Time, when he cheats them 
into faneving that they are too old 
or too staid or too proper to have 
good times at home with their dear 
ones. 

On Thanksgiving Day we may fitly 
put our losses and our crosses in the 
background, and _ keep them there; 
shut our worries into the lumber- 
room of the mind, and turn the key 
on the whole troublesome brood. 

The songs of Thanksgiving should 
be the songs of our country. Music 
and story-telling may bring the day 
to its happy close—happiest if there 
be an open fire on the hearth. No- 
vember gales are wild, though there 
are Thanksgivings when November 
beams in an Indian-summer mood. 
Either way, with the falling of the 
dusk there should be a blaze on the 
hearth, and the’ simplest home will 
warm into sumptuous splendor in its 
roseate glow. Driftwood or soft coal 
or pine knots, when the gloaming 
gathcrs and the stars peep out in 
the far blue sky, light the fire, and in 
ifs cozy are complete Thanksgiving 
Day. 

When the boys who preferred foot- 
ball to a feast. have returned jubilant 
or crest-fallen, and been properly 
regaled with a Thanksgiving supper; 
when the final good-nights have been 
said and the last kisses given; when 
father bolts the doors and turns out 
the lights, then let tired heads seek 
soft pillows for the sleep that comes 
after a cheerful day. 

Farewell, our latest Thanksgiving! 
Another next year! God save the 
Commonwealth! — Woman’s Home 
Companion. 





It is the talent of human nature to 


run from one extreme to another.— 
Swift. 





Men always sit down before they 
backslide. | 


— 





— 
oo 


Mothers and School Help. 


State Superintendent Carrington 
of the public schools of Missa; 


‘ UT, 
makes the following 


observa ion 


about the help of mothers: “\{o¢) ” 
seldom realize what influence they 7 
ert on the discipline of the school 


by words dropped here and there iM 
the presence of their children. Obedi- 
ent, faithful, trustful children ;. 
school but reflect the home relation. 
On the other hand, indifference. j,). 
dolence and sometimes insolenee, oy 
the part of a pupil may be traced 4, 
weak discipline or wrong teachine 4: 
home. Happy the school and foyty- 
nate the children when home and 
schoo] influences supplement ea¢l 
other in fixing correct habits 21,1 
hopeful relations.” 





A Thanksgiving Thought. 


And when we stop to think, howy- 
much occasion we all have fy; 
thanksgiving! We have read of 4 
father who one winter’s night was 
walking along, hurrying toward hom 
with his little daughter at his side. 
Suddenly she said to him: “father. 
Iam going to count the stars,” 
“Very well,” he said, “go on.” By 
and by he heard her counting—“two 
hundred and twenty-three, two hun- 
dred and twenty-four, two hundred 
and twenty-five. O dear,” she said. 
“T had no idea there were so many!” 
Just so, fellow-Christian, have you 
never said within your soul, “Now, 
Master, I am going to count Thy 
benefits,” and soon found your heart 
sighing, not with sorrow, but burden- 
ed with goodness, and you saying to 
yourself : “T had no idea there were 
so many!” We are all too much prone 
to forget God’s benefits. We have ex- 
cellent memories for all our trials 
and sorrows and losses, but fail to 
recall our blessings. It seems that 
the very abundance of God's favors 
and their ever unbroken flow tend to 
make us all the more forgetful of 
the Giver of them all.—G. B. F. Hal- 
lock, D. D. 





Once it was death for a layman to 
enter the holy of holies; now it 1s 
death for him to stay out—Kx- 
change. 


- 

















STYLE L. 


NEW SGALE $400.00 LUD- 
DEN & BATES PIANO 


TO CLUB MEMBERS 


$287 


Cash, or $10 Cash and $8 per Month—§ per 
cent. Interest. 


Tho Ludden & Bates Piano (lab 


te) 

Co-Operative Buying and Selling in oP 

wanésed lots bring the saving which you 

share. = 

Booklet “F” sent free, and tells about a 

briefly—sim ply—clearly—and will ON THE 
a third of your piano money—JOL* 


CLUB. 


Ludden & Bates, S. M.H: 


35 Years in Music. 
SAVANNAH, - - : 





GEORGIA. 
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Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 


The 30th of this month has been 
jesignated as Thanksgiving Day and 
al] of us have so many blessings for 
which to be thankful. 

Did you ever stop and try to enum- 
erate the things that you enjoy and 
remember Who has given you all of 
them? Just think, you could not 
even breathe if God saw fit to stop it. 
Your very life is in His hand. Now 
if you had an earthly friend who 
had the power to keep you breathing 
or the ability to preserve for you per- 
fect bodily and mental vigor, do you 
think that you could do enough for 
that friend? All this God has done 
for you, and more than this, and 
shall we not return thanks to Him 
for his goodness to us? Yes, you 
have a home down here, but who gave 
it to you? And besides this, He has 
promised you one in a better country 
on conditions. You know His propo: 
sition. Have you been making ar- 
rangements to occupy that other 
house when the order comes to vacate 
your present abode? It is for you if 
vou will aecept it: God has said it 
and His word is unchangeable. 

As I have told you, we are all 
pupils in life’s school, but we are left 
to choose our teacher. If it be God 
in whom we trust He. will allow noth- 
ing to happen, however trivial, with- 
out its accompanying lesson which, if 
we learn, will always prove to be for 
our good. Nothing goes amiss in 
His school. Some of the rules seem 
hard; but what are tears and bodily 
suffering for our short day down here 
when we remember the ages we must 
suffer or be happy hereafter? Don’t 
deceive yourself by believing that Gol 
takes no notice of you, for He knows 
the path you tread and will guide you 
straight if you will let Him. 

Now I am one who believes that 
faith without works is dead. Look 
around you and see if there is not 
some soul you can make thankful be- 
sides those near and dear to you. 

So many persons wait to do good 
on x big seale that they are often- 
tines deprived of the blessed privi- 
lege of doing it at all. Do you re- 
member the “widow’s mite ?” Yes, | 
know it would be nice to send a ten 
dollar bill to that poor old soul in the 
hut over the hill, but you feel that 
you cannot spare that much just now. 
Don’t excuse yourself because of that. 
Perhaps you ean spare a five or a 
one dollar bill, and if you cannot do 
that, why his children must eat to 
live, and you know that your smoke- 
house and erib are full and your po- 
tato crop was abundant. Your turnin 
patch is fine and the poultry yard is 
full of beautiful fowls. “Yes,” you 
say, “but we have no turkeys, and J 
hate to send anything less,” Again 
remember the “widow’s mite.” Sure 
ly, man, you have never been hun 
gry, or you would know that chicken 
is as palatable as turkey when hunge! 
is the sauce. 

By the way, my dear woman, have 
you sent those dresses, coats, trousers 
and things which your children have 
outgrown to those poor little one: 
whose mother died last summer? You 
intended to do so I know, but have 
you done it? Cold weather is here 
and they must suffer if no one heeds 
I knew an old man once who had 
nothing to give but one peck of meal, 
but he found a family who needed it 
and gave it gladly. Life is made 
up of little things. God does not 
give us permission to plow up the 
whole field of creation with one vlow 
or by runningone furrow around the 
earth, but one furrow at a_ time 
across our own field counts when we 
‘hall gather the harvest. Do your 
duty and verily shall your conscience 





be clear and your heart full of thanks 
"7 Him who has kept you through it 
all, 

Mrs. Godwin, who is an invalid but 
a cheerful one, joins us this week, 
and her letter will, I trust, help cause 
sonic other shut-in to see and appre- 
ciate the blessings of life. 

W.F.S. comes to us from Georgia, 
and we welcome him gladly, hoping 
that he will induce many others from 
his good old State to join the Chat- 
terers. We are always disappointed 
if no one writes from Georgia, South 
Carolina or Virginia. 

O. R. B. writes a sensible letter, 
and we hope that he will eall often. 

AUNT JENNIE. 





Carrying Sunshine Into Darkened Lives. 


Dear Aunt Jennie: I have been a 
shut-in for the past five months, most 
of the time a great sufferer, but I 
have tried to be patient, knowing that 
God is too wise to err and too good 
to be unkind. 

Many times my heart has been 
made glad by the kindness and 
sympathy shown me by my friends. 
I have not been permitted to go out 
during all the summer to see the 
beautiful trees clad in their summer 
robes or to gather flowers from the 
beautiful flower garden God has 
planted in the woods and by the road- 
side, but I must not complain, for I 
have much to be thankful for. Many 
have been the nice bouquets of choice 
flowers sent me by friends. Oh, how 
I appreciate the tiniest flowers. They 
are good messengers and seem to 
whisper to me of FEden’s_ bowers, 
where flowers bloom but ne’er decay. 
O give me flowers and kind words 
while I am living! You may cover 
my grave, if you like, but let me have 
some while I am living. 

Did you ever go to a funeral and 
hear folks speak of the faults of the 
dead? No, that is the time that al! 
faults are looked over and only the 
good is told. Oh, that it could be so 
sometimes in our lives! How much 
it would help us to bear our burdens! 
O. how much brighter the lives of the 
poor shut-ins, if we would always try 
to carry a ray of sunshine into the 
sick room. That is no place for us 
to tell our troubles and speak of our 
diseases. We should be careful lest 
our visit does the poor sufferer more 
harm than good. But vou who are 
buoyant with good health and happi- 
ness, if there is a poor shut-in around 
you, try to add a ray of brightness 
by carrying flowers and speaking 
words of comfort and encourage- 
ment. God may have placed some 
helpless one around you to give You 
a chance to do something for Him. 

MRS. J. L. GODWIN. 

Cumberland Co., N. C. 





Some Helpful Suggestions About Music. 


Dear Aunt Jennie: I do enjoy 
our page and it is so helpful to me 
that I can’t thank the Editor enough 
for giving it to us. 

T will take for my subject Musie. 
This is such a broad subject that I 
am unable to do it justice. We enjoy 
sunset best when seen from our own 
porch. So music sounds sweetest 
when in our own homes, churches. 
ete. Yet music may lift us so high 
that the whole world may appear as 
one family. In our homes we should 
sing songs, for what we love to sing 
are the home songs. 

And now, perhaps. many of you 
sing for churches. You all should. 
If’ you will stop long enough to ask 
vourself these auestions, you will find 
it helpful. What key is the music 
written in? What letters are shaped 
or flated? What do the words ex- 
press? What kind of measure and 
what parts are accented? Then you 
may sing it as the author intended it 
to be sung. 

Now, girls, when young men call 





to see you, do not sing love songs 
until they are disgusted with you; but 
sing sacred songs and prove to them 
that you are a Christian lady and 
love your Saviour better than any- 
body on earth, and are worthy of a 
Christian gentleman for a husband. 

You should have a musical educa- 
tion if it is possible. A complete 
education embraces the cultivation of 
the head, the heart and the body. 
While music is calculated to develop 
the emotions, it is also designed to 
cultivate the mind. The art is a fac- 
tor in education that deserves the at- 
tention of all thinking men and wo- 
men. Not what we have in books, or 
the number of years that we have 
studied music, but what we have in 
the head and fingers that count for 
something. 

If we have fifty pieces we sing or 
play imperfectly, no one wants to 
hear them, but if we have one piece 
that we sing or play perfectly, that is 
the piece we may sing or play fifty 
times without wearying your audi- 
ence. 

Do not neglect the children. They 
can sing, and love to sing. The 
sweetest singing I have ever heard 
was two little girls singing “Jesus Is 
Calling.” Teach them to sing praises 
to God. 

A good piece of music elevates us. 
It makes impressions that can never 
be effaced. As long as music refines 
our nature we may be sure that we 
cultivate it as an art. If it fails to 
ennoble us, it is only an empty 
hand. Strong music will strengthen 
and silly music will weaken our char- 
acters. 

Tf clouds of gloom throw a shadow 
over our lives. music often brings 
back the sunlight and again makes 
us thankful for the privilege of being 
in so beautiful a world as this. We 
will always be better by hearing good 
music. ; 

Do not play or sing before others 
when not in a proper frame of mind. 
because it is doing injustice to the 
art, ourselves and to the audience. 

Pardon me for taking up so much 


space. 
WALTER T. SMITH. 


McRae, Ga. 





Sausage Making. 


Dear Aunt Jennie: As hog killing 
time is here, I will give my receipt 
for making sausage meat. I use the 
trimmings of the meat when cut 
scraps, so if not enough use should- 
ers. After grinding in sausage mill, 
season with sage, salt and red pep- 
per (dried by heat) to taste. Make 
pokes the size for cakes of sausage to 
fry. Hang the pokes in a cool place. 
The meat will keep well for a long 


while. 
(MRS.) S. D. WALKER. 
Rutherford Co., N. C. 





It is yours to serve; God’s to pre- 
serve, 





Linen Sale! 


Thanksgiving business always big, 
but never anything like this. 

Prices, and the kind of linens for 
the prices, the attraction. 

70 inch all Linen Cream Table Da- 
mask, 60c a yard—note the quality. 

68 inch heavy full bleached Irish 
Table Linen, 85¢ a yard—weight and 
texture beyond usual. 

72 inch heavy double damask,$1.25 
a yard—fine rich goods. 

Lot of Pattern Table Cloths, ‘all 
Linen—full bleached, 68 by 68 inch, 
$1.50--68 by 84 inch, $1.75—68 by 
104 inch, $2.00—these are decidedly 
impressive values, 

Some finer Pattern Table Cloths, 
priced fixed in the interest of in- 
creased business—2 by 2 yards, $5.25 
—2 by 2% yards, $6.50—2 by 3 yards, 
$10.25, to 444 yards long, $15.50. 

Napkins to match, % size, $5.75 a 
dozen—*4 size, $8.25 a dozen. 

Long Pattern Table Cloths, 4, 414, 
5 and 514 yards, $4.00 to $21.75 each. 

Napkins you want to see—21 inch 
all Linen, $1.50 a dozen—23 inch bet- 
ter grade, $2.00 a dozen, 

Napkins, $1.00 to $25.00 a dozen. 


BOGGS & BUHL, 


ALLEGHENY, - - - PENNSLYVANIA. 


29-CENT COOK BOOK FREE 
TO SOCIAL CHAT READERS 


WITH A WORD AS TO 4 FOOD 
CHOPPER WHICH PROMOTES 
ECONOMY IN THE KITCHEN. 


The Enterprise Food Chopper minces fish 
meat, fruit, or vegetables 10 any degree of 
fineness and will make nut butter. The 
Knterprise Manufacturing Company of Pa., 
are the makers of these machines, bat they 
are sold by all hardware and general stores 
every where. 

By their use all waste in the kitchen is sto 
pad and scores of delicious dishes and deli. 
cate desserts are easily made. They are 
great labor savers besides. and never a day 

asses when the Enterpiise cannot be used 

oO great advantage. 

e Enterprising Housekeeper, a famous 
book of tested, economical recipes ard illus- 
trated kitchen helps. publisned to sell at 26c¢ 
wi'l be sent free if yousernd your name and 
address to The Enterprise Manufacturing 
Co. of Fa , 885 Daupbin street, Philadelphia. 

See the advertisement on page 14. 


RUBBER STAMPS 


ELASTIC A DURABLE A PLEASING 


WE MAKE ANYTHING.-EVERYTHING,- MADE IN THIS 
LINE. ESTABLISHED OVER 35 YEARS AGO, WE KEEP 
STRICTLY UP-TO-DATE. TRY US. write For Pricre 
Ifyou want something nice, try our Air Cushion Stamps 
ATLANTA RUBBER STAMP WKS. 

(Pioneer Stamp House of the South. ' : 
v-7~—-P. 0.Box 34 ATLANTA, GA. + 
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(\MATHUSHEK 


One of the Oldest American Pianos. 
Our 40 years experience is the customer's 

rotection. Thousands in use in Southern 

omes. Famous for their great DURA- 
BILITY and RICHNESS of TONE. Re- 
ceived HIGHEST HONORS at the last 
Georgia State Fair. 





Special Notice to Prospective 
Buyers. 


We will make a special discount 
from the price of all Pianos purchased 
4 | direct, and will guarantee every in- 
strument perfectly satisfactory; if not, 
it can be returned at our ex pense. 

Catalogue with full information 
mailed upon request. 











Mathushek Plano Mig. 60 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


‘‘The IDEAL Plano ¥. 
of the South. *? 
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CURRENT EVENTS: THE TREND OF THINGS 
AS WE SEE IT. 


Seldom has a Nation had profounder cause for 
Thanksgiving to God than the American people in 
this good year of grace. He has prospered the work 
of our hands, the earth has brought forth abun- 
dantly, and never before have our people been so 
blessed with material comforts. People live a 
richer, fuller life than ever before; life in itself 
in a far greater thing than it was a century, or 
even a generation, ago. “Better fifty years of 
Europe than a cycle of Cathay,” wrote the Eng- 
lish poet long since; and so we may say now that 
fifty years in these teeming times are worth morc 
than a hundred in the days when there was no 
division of labor and when three-fourths of the 
world lived in what we to-day would pronounce 
want. 








* * * 


The Prosperity of America. 

It is a trite saying that never before have our 
people been so prosperous as now. A Treasury 
department statement that happens to lie before 
us at this mement tells the story quite effectively 
——when we consider that while money has in- 
creased it has not become cheaper: 

“The highest per capita circulation ever reached 
in the United States is reported by the Treasury 
department for September 1st, when the amount 
not including $299,735.031 held by the United 
States treasurer as assets of the government, was 
equal to $31.40 for each man, woman and child 
forming the estimated population of 83,493,000. 
On August 29th the per capita was $31.29; on 
September 1, 1904, it was $31.16; on the same 
day in 1903 it was $29.60; in 1902, $28.55; in 1901, 
$28.18: in 1900, $26.85, and on September 1, 
1898, it was $23.96; showing a steady increase 
form year to year.” 

Another illustration is found in Secretary Wil- 
son’s report made public yesterday (27th) in 
which he says that “during the past five years 
prosperous conditions and the better directed 
efforts of the farmers themselves have increased 
the value of their farms 33.5 per cent, or an 
amount approximately equal to $6,133,000,000.” 
The tremendous fact that in American farm 
values we have accumulated in five years one-third 
as much as had been accumulated i nall times gone 
before, is testimony enough to the reality of our 
prosperity. 

* * * 
The South Has Come Into Her Own. 


As much as the entire country has grown in 
wealth these last ten yars, the South has made 
even greater strides. Mortgages have been paid 
off more rapidly, bank deposits show larger gains, 
railway lines are paying better, property values 
are rising more steadily. Cotton is King, and 
the cotton farmer has won his independence. The 
writer was at work on a cotton farm in the long 
hard years from 1892 to 1897, and we know ex- 
actly what six cent cotton means to the man who 
makes it. Ten cent cotton then seemed an iri- 
descent dream; farmers talked of it as a thing 
in some lost Golden Age gone never to return. 
Now ten cent cotton is an every-day reality; 
eleven cent cotton is merely playing hide-and- 
seek before coming squarely out into the open, 
and fifteen cent cotton is quite a possibility. 
And for profit ten cent cotton, be it remembered, 
compares with six cent cotton not as ten to six, 
but as one hundred to six. Where by hard 


squeezing a man might get a dollor’s profit from 
cotton in 1896 there are easily sixteen dollars 
profit now. A ten million bale crop of cotton 
now means $200,000,000 more to the South than 








it meant then, and nearly $200 more to each cot- 
ton farmer. . 

No other section is enjoying greater prosperity. 
So even in a material way there is no better land 
than America and no better section of America 
than the South. 


*% * % 


And Men Are Getting Better. 


Not only is there less want and more comfort 
among people than ever before, but we believe that 
the spirit of the Giver of All Good is more gen- 
erally diffused among men than at any other time 
in the history of the world. We should hardly 
care to live if we did not believe that the world is 
getting better—if we did not hold with Bishop 
Fitzgerald that “the movement of humanity under 
the rule of an all-wise, all-gracious, all-mighty 
God is forward, not backward.” Let any man 
take up the history of any people three or four 
centuries ago (the great mass of people, not the 
rulers or the handful who made up the ruling 
class); let him see the wretchedness of their 
lives and the utter absence of opportunity, and 
it will be-easier for him to believe in “that far-off 
divine event to which the whole creation moves.” 
Dr. Charles D. McIver has recently told of hear- 
ing the beloved Scotch author, Dr. John Wat- 
son (Ian Maclaren), preach the farewell sermon 
to his.church five or six weeks ago, and in that 
sermon Dr. Watson expressed very beautifully 
the idea which we have in mind: 

“Never have hospitals been so thoroughly 
equipped, or sound education been brought so 
near, or even labor been so well recompensed, or 
crime been so intelligently treated. Women 
and children have never been so safe from dis- 
honour, the helpless have never been so guarded, 
the poor have never so lain upon the conscience 
of the community. If war, alas! has not ceased, 
its horrors have been ameliorated, and the peace- 
maker is the hero of the world. Were one given 
his choice in what place and in what. age he would 
live, with his wife and children in safety, self- 
respect, justice, and knowledge, he had_ better 
choose a country, as Lowell used to say, where 
the Gospel of Christ had gone first;’ and then he 
had better choose the day in which we are living. 
Upon the whole, it is the best yet known, but our 
children will live in a better. Christ has seen of 
the travail of His soul as the welfare of the 
race grows, with whose lot He identified Himself. 
and for whose salvation He laid down Ilis life.” 

* x * 
Our Leaders Are Men of Higher Character. 

Even in our own. generation, you and I have 
seen the world grow perceptibly better. The out- 
ery which has gone up all over North Carolina 
these last two weeks because of inadequate ac- 
commodations for our insane is a case in point. 
Fifty years ago—or thereabouts—the State did 
not care for one of these unfortunates. Thirty 
years ago rich men did not give to charity and be- 
nevolence as they do to-day. Thirty years ago 
drunkenness was in no such disfavor as it is to- 
day. Or to take an illustration more prominently 
in the public mind by reason of the recent elec: 
tions, we are demanding cleaner lives and higher 
moral purpose of the men whom we entrust with 
public office. Take the best known leaders of the 
three political parties—Theodore Roosevelt in the 
Republican, William J. Bryan in the Democratic, 
and Thomas E. Watson in the Populist. You 
may believe that any one or two or even three of 
them have wrong ideas and would do the country 
harm, but if you question the sincerity and moral 
earnestnesse of any one, you will find few to agree 
with you. The private character of no one of 
them has ever once been called in question. Old 
men whose memories have not been blurred by 
time, or young men who have studied the newspa- 
per and first-hand sources of information, know 
that our public men to-day are really men of 4 
higher type than at any other time since the 
foundation of the Nation. 

* * % 
Discordant Notes in the General Harmony. 


Of course, in all this harmony there are some 
discordant notes. The pessimist may point to the 





—— 
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conviction of grafters, to scandals in high financs 
the exposure of unworthy men who have won high 
honors. And yet we should be glad—not that 
these things exist, but that they have been dic. 
covered. Their discovery is evidence of the in- 
creasing alertness of the people, the quickening of 
public conscience. Or your pessimist, going fur. 
ther, may admit that the rich are getting richoy 
without making the poor poorer, but stil] find 
comfort in the claim that the rich are now vetting 
more than their share of the world’s increasing 
wealth. To this we answer that in our democracy 
the people have in their hands the power to right 
abuses, and these abuses will be righted as the 


_ people grow in intelligence and largeness of visio). 


Most discordant of all is the news from fap. 
away Russia, to-day’s paper bringing more (e- 
tails of the terrible butchery of the Jews in QOdes- 
sa. And yet, terrible as it is, this does not indj- 
cate any reversion of progress. These low Rys. 
sians have always had the same fiendish spirit. 
they hate the Jew no more to-day than they did a 
century ago, and if they have not advanced, they 
have not grown worse. Not even is this hor- 
ror severe enough to “shake our faith in human- 
ity,’ as Mr. Andrew Carnegie suggests. 

Of course, we would not thank God that men 
are less worthy than they should be, that the world 
is less fair than it ought to be; and yet we may 
be glad of the opportunity of working for better 
things, of promoting that long-dreamed-of King- 
dom of the Right— 

“What though its coming long delay? 
With haughty foes it still must cope? 
It gives us that for which we pray, 
A field for toil and faith and hope.” 

“And so’—in the language of Phillips Brooks 
—‘“let us give thanks to God on Thanksgiving 
Day. Nature is beautiful and fellow-men are 
dear, and duty is close beside us, and Ile is over 
us and in us. What more do we want, except 
to be more thankful and more faithful, less com- 
plaining of our trials and our times, and more 
worthy of the tasks and privileges He has given 


us ? 





COTTON SPECULATION. 


“Every now and anon, if not oftener,” as Josiah 
Allen’s Wife would say, the Editor of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer receives a letter from somebody 
who has begun speculating in cotton futures ask- 
ing our advice to how best to proceed and suc- 
eced. Perhaps the publication of a reply sent last 
week to one such inquirer may forestall others 
and save unnecessary trouble for us and the seck- 
crs of information: 


“Raleigh, N. C., November 17, 1905. 


“My dear Sir: I have received your letter of 
November 15th stating that you were going into 
cotton futures and asking my advice. Perhaps 
you have heard that one time the famous London 
journal, Puck, announced that it would next week 
give an article, ‘Advice to Those About to Marry. 
When the promised article came out it consisted 
of just one word, ‘Don’t.’ We must give the same 
advice about dealing in cotton futures.” 





We do not often eall attention editorially to 
any particular advertisement, but we are going to 
say that the offer of MuClure’s Magazine three 
months free, as given on another page, is too grea! 
an opportunity for any Progressive Farmer reader 
to miss. We are printing 20,000 papers this week, 
and we hope that 20,000 people will cut out the 
coupon and mail to Mr. McClure. There is no 
better or more useful periodical in the county 
than his. Use the coupon in writing. 





Next week we shall have to begin mailing bills 


to delinquent subscribers. 
Renew to-day, and avoid forcing on us the 
pleasant duty of writing to you. 


UWii- 





Remember that there is one thing better Lee 
making a living--making a life——Governor *" 
sell. 
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THE RESTORATION OF WORNOUT LANDS. 
We have few soils that are simply worn-out. 

We simply call them so. We have treated them 

hadly; so badly they have become unresponsive tu 

our calls. Some of these were good, others were 

Jess 80; but bad treatment, cruel neglect, and 

thoughtlessness of their comfort have contributed 

0 making them what they are to-day. 

What shall we do with them? 

We can do three things: 

(1) Turn them over to weeds and gullies; 

(2) Make forests out of them; or 
(3) Bring them back to productive areas. 

I am sure we have no desire to turn them over 

to weeds and gullies. We have already enough 

of each. Weeds come as nature’s blessings to 
those abandoned fields, but the gully comes, leav- 
ing only ruin and desolation to mark its track. 

Perhaps there are many areas where hills and 
rock abound, that might be used to better advan- 
tage if turned over to forest growth. Timber 
Jands are becoming valuable, and with the coming 
vears will be still more so. Hence, lands difficult 
of tillage and cultivation might be employed better 
in bringing on new crops of timber for the future 
generations that will need them. 

Still the greater part of these so-called worn- 
out lands ean be reclaimed and brought back to 
ihe fructuous state they were in before the soil- 
robber came. 


») 
» 
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This is the first step: Clean them up and give 
them the advantage of good appearance. If 
clothes make the man, good looks make the field. 
If fields could think, I surmise they would act 
like animals and men. To show their value they 
should wish to look well. But to be covered with 
brush and thickets and gullies, and the like, is 
enough to make them shameful and little doers. 

Give these lands a fair shaw and they will 
brighten up and respond gloriously. For every 


cent you spend on them in the way of better ap- } 


pearance and clean faces, they will return many. 
Every gullied wrinkle you remove will bring hope 
and earning power to them and to you; the care 
and attention expended in groominf with axe and 
plow will produce marvelous changes in appear- 
ance, productive ability, and commercial value. 


You may have many acres of this kind of 
land. If so, reclaim them as you can. Five acres, 
ten acres, or fifty acres: work along this line 
just as you are able. Winter is the time, and there 
is.none better. You are not busy with details 
of other work; your men, your tenants have many, 
many idle days; your teams are inactive because 
winter is on and no work to be done. Make 
work; employ men and teams in these old fields. 
Cut the thickets, mow the briers and brush, plow 
the soil deeper than you have ever done before. 
Let the one-horse plow alone. It is useless in 
these old fields. A larger, heavier one is needed, 
and two horses or mules will be required for the 
work. If you are able to do this during early 
winter the clay sub-soil turned up will do no 
harm. Freezing and thawing, air and rain, will 
get things ready for the crop, and no harm will 
be done. 


Have you ever done this work? Have you ever 
tried it on your old fields?, It may surprise you. 
It did me. 

You are now ready for spring to come. Of 
course you will use the cow pea. It will do the 
work if any plant in all the world can do it. It 
Will send its roots down deep in the fields below. 
It will put the nitrogen into the soil; the soil 
will come to life! You may get only a small 
growth of cowpeas the first year. It will depend 
on how badly the soil is deteriorated, on how 
Much it is worn-out. You can pasture the cow- 
peas, or make them into hay or leave then to ma- 
ture and die. You must suit yourself in this re- 
spect. Aud now winter comes on again. Ge 
into another field. Clear it up in the same way. 
And last year’s section—you must not forget it: 
Winter-plow it again and put to peas a second 





time, and then a third time. That makes the 
field. It lives! It is restored to life. Though 
weak and tender, still it will go to work bravely 
and willingly. 

Let cotton come; the field is ready; there is no 
weariness now; no dragging of feet because fam- 
ished by hunger; no sullen soil in which the cot- 
ton plant must send its feet; no empty larder 
from which it is fed. 

Be reasonable with this soil from this time on. 
If you overwork it evil results are sure to fol- 
low. Treat it properly, and it will grow stronger 
and better. It will never despair again. 

These things you must do: 

(1) Grow a legume of some kind every year 
or so, 

(2) Use cotton only in sure rotation. 

(3) Plow deep, and cultivate thoroughly. 

_(4) Keep humus in the soil. 

Fertilizers can usually be employed to advan- 
tage in soil restoration. Much plant food is not 
available. It is present in the soil, but not in 
forms that plants can use. Time tillage and 
thoroughness only will wake this plant food from 
its rest and sleep that plants may use it abundant- 
ly and when they have need for it. Until that 
time phosphorus and potassium may be added to 
the soil to help the cowpeas. Nitrogen is not 
needed, since the pea tenders the use of its many 
roots to the bacteria that build their nitrogenous 
homes. 

The mutual arrangement is especially helpful 
to the cowpea, since it is a ravenous nitrogen 
feeder and finds an abundance of nitrogen within 
reach of mouth and hand. So chemical nitrogen 
is not needed as a fertilizer for cowpeas. A 
mixture of 1600 pounds of acid phosphate and 400 
pounds of kainit makes a good combination, of 
which from 150 to 800 pounds may be used per 
acre. 

A good growth of cowpeas means a great deal 
of humus and nitrogen for the soil. It means the 
employment of the most economical methods for 
providing the nitrogenous part of a cotton fer- 
tilizer. It furnishes more than an element of 
fertilizer: it furnishes humus which is the life 


of the soil. C. W. BURKETT. 





Next week we shall have to begin mailing bills 
to delinquent subscribers. 

Renew to-day, and avoid forcing on us the un- 
pleasant duty of writing to you. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


She who nips off the end of a brittle courtesy 
as one breaks the tip of an icicle, to bestow upon 
those whom she ought cordially and kindly to ree- 
ognize, proclaims the fact that she comes not 
merely of low blood, but of bad blood. Conscious- 
ness of unquestioned position makes people gra- 
cious in proper measure to all, but if a woman 
puts on airs with her rea] equals, she has some- 
thing about herself or her family she is ashamed 
of, or ought to be. Middle, and more than mid- 
dle-aged people, who know family histories, gen- 
erally see through it—From “The Autocrat of 


the Breakfast Table,” by Oliver Wendell Holmes. 





Another Welcome Member of The Progressive Farmer 
Family. 


Wilmington, N. C., Nov. 18, 1905. 
Mr. Clarence H. Poe, Editor The Progressive 
Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 

Dear Sir:—I have been very much pleased in 
reading the newspaper account of your call to a 
New York magazine, and your declining to leave 
our State. I agree with you thoroughly as to the 
prospects ahead for us in North Carolina, and 
though I am not a farmer and not interested in 
land in any way, I want to show my appreciation 
of your act by taking your paper. I will, there- 
fore, thank you to send me The Progressive Far- 
mer for one year, mailing me the bill for same. 

Yours very truly, 








“T didn’t have your advantages when I was a 
boy, and you can’t have mine.”—“Old Gorgon 


Graham.” 





Thanksgiving. 


O, Lord of Harvest, now we come 

And humbly offer thanks to Thee 
For ripened grain, and hay in mow, 

For all the wealth of vine and tree; 
The fruitage purpled in the sun, 

The gifts of all the bounteous year, 
We name them over one by one— 

They make Thanksgiving’s song of cheer. 


O,, gracious Father, for Thy care, 
Thy tender mercies all the way, 
For friendships true and love sincere, 
We offer Thee our thanks to-day. 
For gifts of sunshine and of rain, 
For all that made the moments dear, 
Our gratitude—in joyful strain 
We sing Thanksgiving’s song of cheer. 
—Lolia Mitchell. 





Every-Day Blessings. 


The accustomed things are usually accepted 
as a matter of course. One seldom stops to think 
of the beating of his heart which causes the blood 
to flow through his body, or of the process of 
breathing by which that blood is filled with life- 
giving oxygen. Immunity from disease does not 
impress one until it ceases. Ability and oppor- 
tunity to work are not always regarded as bless- 
ings. Friends with whom one has genial inter- 
ecurse—wife or husband, children or parents— 
how little, after all, we appreciate them until we 
lose them! 

Habit is responsible, also, for much neglect 
to consider whence come the gracious rains, and 
how it is that harvest succeeds seed-time in the 
recurring years. The spectacle.of the sunset and 
the more glorious panorama of the dawn are neg- 
lected for cheap representations of them. The 
nightly pageant of the stars is less thought of 
than a circus parade. 

The mute appeal in the eyes of the dumb 
beasts is too often denied, and we are thus de- 
orived of the kindly comradeship of our fellow- 
mortals, Even when we do accept that comrade- 
ship we fail to prize it as a divine blessing. 

The old earth itself, swinging through the in- 
finite spaces of the universe, might fly from its 
orbit into chaos, for any serious thought that we 
give to the matter. 

If one pauses a moment to consider these things 
he will be filled with wonder at the orderly plan of 
nature, and will be moved by reverent awe in the 
presence of a power and a mystery beyond his 
comprehension. Thankfulness, therefore, is the 
proper mood for human kind, and it is fitting that 
one day in the year should be set apart for con- 
sidering all the benefits that we enjoy. 

It is fitting for youth, that it may face life with 
some appreciation of its significance, and for 
age, that it may approach its end knowing that the 
Power which has guided the universe through the 
eternities and a single human sou! through its 
brief span on earth, will not cease Its care at that 
transition which we call death—The Youth’s 
Companion. 





Four More Secrets of Happiness From Dr. van Dyke. 


The desire for happiness is natural. If. we 
come to Christ for happiness He tells us four 
great secrets about it: (1) It is inward and not 
outward; and so it does not depend on what we 
have but on what we are; (2) it is not to be found 
by direct seeking, but by setting our faces toward 
the thing from which it flows; and so we must 
climb the mount if we would see the vision, we 
must tune thei nstrument if we would hear the 
music; (3) it is not solitary but social, and so we 
can never have it without sharing it; (4) it is the 
result of God’s will for us and not of our wills for 
curselves, and so we can only find it by giving our- 
selves up in submission and obedience.—Henry 
van Dyke. 





What Women Can Do for a Town. 


When I was a young man [ lived in an old 
Maryland town. In the centre of the town was a 
wide, forlorn market place. There was an old 
market house and another building which held the 
town engine and the fire bell. I visited the old 
town recently. The market house and the engine 
house were gone to other quarters and the old 
market place is transformed into beautiful lawns, 
flower beds and neat walks—all done by the ladies 
of the town. Would that the women of every 
country town would take hold of matters in the 
same way and transform the waste places into 
beauty spots to delight the eye. This means you 
and your town.—W. F, Massey, in Practical Far- 
mer. 
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CURRENT EVENTS: THE TREND OF THINGS 
AS WE SEE IT. 


Seldom has a Nation had profounder cause for 
Thanksgiving to God than the American people in 
this good year of grace. He has prospered the work 
of our hands, the earth has brought forth abun- 
dantly, and never before have our people been so 
blessed with material comforts. People live a 
richer, fuller life than ever before; life in itself 
in a far greater thing than it was a century, or 
even a generation, ago. “Better fifty years of 
Europe than a cycle of Cathay,” wrote the Eng- 
lish poet long since; and so we may say now, that 
fifty years in these teeming times are worth more 
than a hundred in the days when there was no 
division of labor and when three-fourths of the 
world lived in what we to-day would pronounce 
want. 








* * * 


The Prosperity of America. 

It is a trite saying that never before have our 
people been so prosperous as now. A Treasury 
department statement that happens to lie before 
us at this mement tells the story quite effectively 
——-when we consider that while money has in- 
creased it has not become cheaper: 

“The highest per capita circulation ever reached 
in the United States is reported by the Treasury 
department for September 1st, when the amount 
not including $299,735.031 held by the United 
States treasurer as assets of the government, was 
equal to $31.40 for each man, woman and child 
forming the estimated population of 83,493,000. 
On August 29th the per capita was $31.29; on 
September 1, 1904, it was $31.16; on the same 
day in 1903 it was $29.60; in 1902, $28.55; in 1901, 
$28.18: in 1900, $26.85, and on September 1, 
1898, it was $23.96; showing a steady increase 
form year to year.” 

Another illustration is found in Secretary Wil- 
son’s report made public yesterday (27th) in 
which he says that “during the past five years 
prosperous conditions and the better directed 
efforts of the farmers themselves have increased 
the value of their farms 33.5 per cent, or an 
amount approximately equal to $6,133,000,000.” 
The tremendous fact that in American farm 
values we have accumulated in five years one-third 
as much as had been accumulated i nall times gone 
before, is testimony enough to the reality of our 
prosperity. . 

* * * 
The South Has Come Into Her Own. 


As much as the entire country has grown in 
wealth these last ten yars, the South has made 
even greater strides. Mortgages have been paid 
off more rapidly, bank deposits show larger gains, 
railway lines are paying better, property values 
are rising more steadily. Cotton is King, and 
the cotton farmer has won his independence. The 
writer was at work on a cotton farm in the long 
hard years from 1892 to 1897, and we know ex- 
actly what six cent cotton means to the man who 
makes it. Ten cent cotton then seemed an iri- 
descent dream; farmers talked of it as a thing 
in some lost Golden Age gone never to return. 
Now ten cent cotton is an every-day reality; 
eleven cent cotton is merely playing hide-and- 
seek before coming squarely out into the open, 
and fifteen cent cotton is quite a possibility. 
And for profit ten cent cotton, be it remembered, 
compares with six cent cotton not as ten to six, 
but as one hundred to six. Where by hard 
squeezing a man might get a dollor’s profit from 
cotton in 1896 there are easily sixteen dollars 
profit now. A ten million bale crop of cotton 
ew means $200,000,000 more to the South than 


/ 








it meant then, and nearly $200 more to each cot- 
ton farmer. . 
No other section is enjoying greater prosperity. 
So even in a material way there is no better land 
than America and no better section of America 


than the South. 
* * * 


And Men Are Getting Better. 


Not only is there less want and more comfort 
among people than ever before, but we believe that 
the spirit of the Giver of All Good is more gen- 
erally diffused among men than at any other time 
in the history of the world. We should hardly 
care to live if we did not believe that the world is 
getting better—if we did not hold with Bishop 
Fitzgerald that “the movement of humanity under 
the rule of an all-wise, all-gracious, all-mighty 
God is forward, not backward.” Let any man 
take up the history of any people three or four 
centuries ago (the great mass of people, not the 
rulers or the handful who made up the ruling 
class); let him see the wretchedness of their 
lives and the utter absence of opportunity, and 
it will be.easier for him to believe in “that far-off 
divine event to which the whole creation moves.” 
Dr. Charles D. McIver has recently told of hear- 
ing the beloved Scotch author, Dr. John Wat- 
son (Ian Maclaren), preach the farewell sermon 
to his.church five or six weeks ago, and in that 
sermon Dr. Watson expressed very beautifully 
the idea which we have in mind: 


“Never have hospitals been so _ thoroughly 
equipped, or sound education been brought so 


& 
near, or even labor been so well reecompensed, or 


crime been so intelligently treated. Women 
and children have never been so safe from dis- 
honour, the helpless have never been so guarded, 
the poor have never so lain upon the conscience 
of the community. If war, alas! has not ceased, 
its horrors have been ameliorated, and the peace- 
maker is the hero of the world. Were one given 
his choice in what place and in what age he would 
live, with his wife and children in safety, self- 
respect, justice, and knowledge, he had better 
choose a country, as Lowell used to say, where 
the Gospel of Christ had gone first ;’ and then he 
had better choose the day in which we are living. 
Upon the whole, it is the best yet known, but our 
children will live in a better. Christ has seen of 
the travail of His soul as the welfare of the 
race grows, with whose lot He identified Himself. 
and for whose salvation He laid down His life.” 
. 7 * 

Our Leaders Are Men of Higher Character. 

Even in our own. generation, you and I have 
seen the world grow perceptibly better. The out- 
ery which has gone up all over North Carolina 
these last two weeks because of inadequate ac- 
commodations for our insane is a case in point. 
Fifty years ago—or thereabouts—the State did 
not care for one of these unfortunates. Thirty 
years ago rich men did not give to charity and be- 
nevolence as they do to-day. Thirty years ago 
drunkenness was in no such disfavor as it is to- 
day. Or to take an illustration more prominently 
in the public mind by reason of the recent elec: 
tions, we are demanding cleaner lives and higher 
moral purpose of the men whom we entrust with 
publie office. Take the best known leaders of the 
three political parties—Theodore Roosevelt in the 
Republican, William J. Bryan in the Democratic, 
and Thomas FE. Watson in the Populist. You 
may believe that any one or two or even three of 
them have wrong ideas and would do the country 
harm, but if you question the sincerity and moral 
earnestnesse of any one, you will find few to agree 
with you. The private character of no one of 
them has ever once been called in question. Old 
men whose memories have not been blurred by 
time, or young men who have studied the newspa- 
per and first-hand sources of information, know 
that our public men to-day are really men of a4 
higher type than at any other time since the 
foundation of the Nation. 

x * * 

Discordant Notes in the General Harmony. 


Of course, in all this harmony there are some 
discordant notes. The pessimist may point to the 





conviction of grafters, to scandals in high financs 
the exposure of unworthy men who have won heh 
honors. And yet we should be glad—no: that 
these things exist, but that they have heey dis. 
covered. Their discovery is evidence of the in- 
creasing alertness of the people, the quickening of 
publie conscience. Or your pessimist, going fur. 
ther, may admit that the rich are getting riche; 
without making the poor poorer, but still fi 
comfort in the claim that the rich are now getting 
more than their share of the world’s increasing 
wealth. To this we answer that in our democracy 
the people have in their hands the power to right 
abuses, and these abuses will be righted as the 


_ people grow in intelligence and largeness of visio), 


Most discordant of all is the news from fap. 
away Russia, to-day’s paper bringing more (e- 
tails of the terrible butchery of the Jews in (des- 
sa. And yet, terrible as it is, this does not indi- 
cate any reversion of progress. These low Rus. 
sians have always had the same fiendish spirit. 
they hate the Jew no more to-day than they did a 
century ago, and if they have not advanced, they 
have not grown worse. Not even is this hor- 
ror severe enough to “shake our faith in human- 
ity,” as Mr. Andrew Carnegie suggests. 

Of course, we would not thank God that men 
are less worthy than they should be, that the world 
is less fair than it ought to be; and yet we may 
be glad of the opportunity of working for better 
things, of promoting that long-dreamed-of King. 
dom of the Right— 

“What though its coming long delay? 
With haughty foes it still must cope? 


It gives us that for which we pray, 
A field for toil and faith and hope.” 


“And so’—in the language of Phillips Brooks 
—“let us give thanks to God on Thanksgiving 
Day. Nature is beautiful and fellow-men are 
dear, and duty is close beside us, and Ile is over 
us and in us. What more do we want, except 
to be more thankful and more faithful, less com- 
plaining of our trials and our times, and more 
worthy of the tasks and privileges He has giren 


us ?” 





COTTON SPECULATION. 


“Every now and anon, if not oftener,” as Josiah 
Allen’s Wife would say, the Editor of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer receives a letter from somebody 
who has begun speculating in cotton futures ask- 
ing our advice to how best to proceed and suc- 
eeed. Perhaps the publication of a reply sent last 
week to one such inquirer may forestall others 
and save unnecessary trouble for us and the seek- 
crs of information: 


“Raleigh, N. C., November 17, 1900. 


“My dear Sir: I have received your letter of 
November 15th stating that you were going into 
cotton futures and asking my advice. Perhaps 
you have heard that one time the famous London 
journal, Puck, announced that it would next week 
give an article, ‘Advice to Those About to Marry. 
When the promised article came out it consisted 
of just one word, ‘Don’t.’ We must give the same 
advice about dealing in cotton futures.” 





We do not often call attention editorially 
any particular advertisement, but we are going 0” 
say that. the offer of McClure’s Magazine three 
months free, as given on another page, is too great 
an opportunity for any Progressive Farmer reader 
to miss, We are printing 20,000 papers this week, 
and we hope that 20,000 people will cut out the 
coupon and mail to Mr. McClure. There is 1 
better or more useful periodical in the country 
than his. Use the coupon in writing. 





Next week we shall have to begin mailing bills 


to delinquent subscribers. 
Renew to-day, and avoid forcing on us the 
pleasant, duty of writing to you. 


un- 





Remember that there is one thing better a 
making a living--making a life—Governe! * 
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THE RESTORATION OF WORNOUT LANDS. 
We have few scils that are simply worn-out. 

We simply call them so. We have treated them 
badly ; $0 badly they have become unresponsive tu 
our calls. Some of these were good, others were 
less 80; but bad treatment, cruel neglect, and 
thoughtlessness of their comfort have contributed 
to making them what they are to-day. 

What shall we do with them? 

We ean do three things: 

(1) Turn them over to weeds and gullies; 

(2) Make forests out of them; or 

(3) Bring them back to productive areas. 

I am sure we have no desire to turn them over 
ty weeds and gullies. We have already enough 
of each. Weeds come as nature’s blessings to 
those abandoned fields, but the gully comes, leav- 
‘ng only ruin and desolation to mark its track. 

Perhaps there are many areas where hills and 
rock abound, that might be used to better advan- 
tage if turned over to forest growth. Timber 
lands are becoming valuable, and with the coming 
years will be still more so. Hence, lands difficult 
af tillage and cultivation might be employed better 
in bringing on new crops of timber for the future 
generations that will need them. 

Still the greater part of these so-called worn- 
out lands ean be reclaimed and brought back to 
the fructuous state they were in before the soil- 
robber came. 

This is the first step: Clean them up and give 
them the advantage of good appearance. If 
clothes make the man, good looks make the field. 
If fields could think, I surmise they would act 
like animals and men. To show their value they 
should wish to look well. But to be covered with 
brush and thickets and gullies, and the like, is 
enough to make them shameful and little doers. 

Give these lands a fair shaw and they will 
brighten up and respond gloriously. For every 
cent you spend on them in the way of better ap- 
pearance and clean faces, they will return many. 
Every gullied wrinkle you remove will bring hope 
and earning power to them and to you; the care 
and attention expended in groominf with axe and 
plow will produce marvelous changes in appear- 
ance, productive ability, and commercial value. 


You may have many acres of this kind of 
land. If so, reclaim them as you can. Five acres, 
ten acres, or fifty acres: work along this line 
just as you are able. Winter is the time, and there 
is none better. You are not busy with details 
of other work; your men, your tenants heve many, 
many idle days; your teams are inactive because 
winter is on and no work to be done. Make 
work; employ men and teams in these old fields. 
Cut the thickets, mow the briers and brush, plow 
the soil deeper than you have ever done before. 
Let the one-horse plow alone. It is useless in 
these old fields. A larger, heavier one is needed, 
and two horses or mules will be required for the 
work. If you are able to do this during early 
winter the clay sub-soi]l turned up will do no 
harm. Freezing and thawing, air and rain, will 
get things ready for the crop, and no harm will 
be done. 


Have you ever done this work? Have you ever 
tried it on your old fields? It may surprise you. 
It did me. 

You are now ready for spring to come. Of 
course you will use the cow pea. It will do the 
work if any plant in all the world can do it. It 
will send its roots down deep in the fields below. 
It will put the nitrogen into the soil; the soil 
will come to life! You may get only a small 
growth of cowpeas the first year. It will depend 
on how badly the soil is deteriorated, on how 
much it is worn-out. You can pasture the cow- 
beas, or make them into hay or leave them to ma- 
ture and die. You must suit yourself in this re- 
spect. And now winter comes on again. Ge 
Into another field. Clear it up in the same way. 
And last year’s section—you must not forget it: 
Winter-plow it again and put to peas a second 





time, and then a third time. That makes the 
field. It lives! It is restored to life. Though 
weak and tender, still it will go to work bravely 
and willingly. 

Let cotton come; the field is ready; there is no 
weariness now; no dragging of feet because fam- 
ished by hunger; no sullen soil in which the cot- 
ton plant must send its feet; no empty larder 
from which it‘is fed. 

Be reasonable with this soil from this time on. 
If you overwork it evil results are sure to fol- 
low. Treat it properly, and it will grow stronger 
and better. It will never despair again. 

These things you must do: 

(1) Grow a legume of some kind every year 
or so, 

(2) Use cotton only in sure rotation. 

(3) Plow deep, and cultivate thoroughly. 

(4) Keep humus in the soil. 

Fertilizers can usually be employed to advan- 
tage in soil restoration. Much plant food is not 
available. It is present in the soil, but not in 
forms that plants can use. Time tillage and 
thoroughness only will wake this plant food from 
its rest and sleep that plants may use it abundant- 
ly and when they have need for it. Until that 
time phosphorus and potassium may be added to 
the soil to help the cowpeas. Nitrogen is not 
needed, since the pea tenders the use of its many 
roots to the bacteria that build their nitrogenous 
homes. 

The mutual arrangement is especially helpful 
to the cowpea, since it is a ravenous nitrogen 
feeder and finds an abundance of nitrogen within 
reach of mouth and hand. So chemical nitrogen 
is not needed as a fertilizer for cowpeas. A 
mixture of 1600 pounds of acid phosphate and 400 
pounds of kainit makes a good combination, of 
which from 150 to 300 pounds may be used per 
acre, 

A good growth of cowpeas means a great deal 
of humus and nitrogen for the soil. It means the 
employment of the most economical methods for 
providing the nitrogenous part of a cotton fer- 
tilizer. It furnishes more than an element of 
fertilizer: it furnishes humus which is the life 


of the soil. C. W. BURKETT. 





Next week we shall have to begin mailing bills 
to delinquent subscribers. 

Renew to-day, and avoid forcing on us the 
pleasant duty of writing to you. 


= 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


She who nips off the end of a brittle courtesy 
as one breaks the tip of an icicle, to bestow upon 
those whom she ought cordially and kindly to ree- 
ognize, proclaims the fact that she comes not 
merely of low blood, but of bad blood. Conscious- 
ness of unquestioned position makes people gra- 
cious in proper measure to all, but if a woman 
puts on airs with her real equals, she has some- 
thing about herself or her family she is ashamed 
of, or ought to be. Middle, and more than mid- 
dle-aged people, who know family histories, gen- 
erally see through it—From “The Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table,” by Oliver Wendell Holmes. 





Another Welcome Member of The Progressive Farmer 
Family. 


Wilmington, N. C., Nov. 18, 1905. 


Mr. Clarence H. Poe, Editor The Progressive 
Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 

Dear Sir:—I have been very much pleased in 
reading the newspaper account of your call to a 
New York magazine, and your declining to leave 
our State. I agree with you thoroughly as to the 
prospects ahead for us in North Carolina, and 
though I am not a farmer and not interested in 
land in any way, I want to show my appreciation 
of your act by taking your paper. I will, there- 
fore, thank you to send me The Progressive Far- 
mer for one year, mailing me the bill for same. 

Yours very truly, 








“JT didn’t have your advantages when I was a 
boy, and you can’t have mine.”—“Old Gorgon 


Graham.” 





Thanksgiving. 


O, Lord of Harvest, now we come 

And humbly offer thanks to Thee 
For ripened grain, and hay in mow, 

For all the wealth of vine and tree; 
The fruitage purpled in the sun, 

The gifts of all the bounteous year, 
We name them over one by one— 

They make Thanksgiving’s song of cheer. 


O,, gracious Father, for Thy care, 
Thy tender mercies all the way, 
For friendships true and love sincere, 
We offer Thee our thanks to-day. 
For gifts of sunshine and of rain, 
For all that made the moments dear, 
Our gratitude—in joyful strain 
We sing Thanksgiving’s song of cheer. 
—Lolia Mitchell. 





Every-Day Blessings. 


The accustomed things are usually accepted 
as a matter of course. One seldom stops to think 
of the beating of his heart which causes the blood 
to flow through his body, or of the process of 
breathing by which that blood is filled with life- 
giving oxygen. Immunity from disease does not 
impress one until it ceases. Ability and oppor- 
tunity to work are not always regarded as bless- 
ings. Friends with whom one has genial inter- 
ccurse—wife or husband, children or parents— 
how little, after all, we appreciate them until we 
lose them! 

Habit is responsible, also, for much neglect 
to consider whence come the gracious rains, and 
how it is that harvest succeeds seed-time in the 
recurring years. The spectacle:of the sunset and 
the more glorious panorama of the dawn are neg- 
lected for cheap representations of them. The 
nightly pageant of the stars is less thought of 
than a circus parade, 

The mute appeal in the eyes of the dumb 
beasts is too often denied, and we are thus de- 
orived of the kindly comradeship of our fellow- 
mortals. Even when we do accept that comrade- 
ship we fail to prize it as a divine blessing. 

The old earth itself, swinging through the in- 
finite spaces of the universe, might fly from its 
orbit into chaos, for any serious thought that we 
give to the matter. 

If one pauses a moment to consider these things 
he will be filled with wonder at the orderly plan of 
nature, and will be moved by reverent awe in the 
presence of a power and a mystery beyond his 
comprehension. Thankfulness, therefore, is the 
proper mood for human kind, and it is fitting that 
one day in the year should be set apart for con- 
sidering all the benefits that we enjoy. 

Tt is fitting for youth, that it may face life with 
some appreciation of its significance, and for 
age, that it may approach its end knowing that the 
Power which has guided the universe through the 
eternities and a single human sou! through its 
brief span on earth, will not cease Its care at that 
transition which we call death.—The Youth’s 
Companion. 





Four More Secrets of Happiness From Dr. van Dyke. 


The desire for happiness is natural. If we 
come to Christ for happiness He tells us four 
great secrets about it: (1) It is inward and not 
outward; and so it does not depend on what we 
have but on what we are; (2) it is not to be found 
by direct seeking, but by setting our faces toward 
the thing from which it flows; and so we must 
climb the mount if we would see the vision, we 
must tune thei nstrument if we would hear the 
music; (3) it is not solitary but social, and so we 
can never have it without sharing it; (4) it is the 
result of God’s will for us and not of our wills for 
curselves, and so we can only find it by giving our- 
selves up in submission and obedience.—Henry 
van. Dyke. 





What Women Can Do for a Town. 


When I was a young man [I lived in an old 
Maryland town. In the centre of the town was a 
wide, forlorn market place. There was an old 
market house and another building which held the 
town engine and the fire bell. I visited the old 
town: recently. The market house and the engine 
house were gone to other quarters and the old 
market place is transformed into beautiful lawns, 
flower beds and neat walks—all done by the ladies 
of the town. Would that the women of every 
country town would take hold of matters in the 
same way and transform the waste places into 
beauty spots to delight the eye. This means you 
and your town.—W. F, Massey, in Practical Far- 
mer. 
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Poultry | 
Supplies. 


If you want eggs during the win- 
ter, you must feed Animal Foods, 
such as 


Meat Meal, 
Beef Scraps, 
Blood Meal, 


Bone Meal, 


to take the place of the insects, 
worms, etc., which poultry get in 
summer. OYSTER SHELLS and 
GRIT are also prime necessities.. 
Write for Prices and Catalogue te!l- 


ing what to use for Success and Profit 
with Poultry. 


T.W. Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, 
RICHMOND, - VIRGINIA. 


We carry complete stocks of Cyphers’ 
Incubators and Brooders, Poultry 
‘ Foods, Egg Producers, Lice and 
Insect ders, Poultry 
Remedies, etc. 


Helpful Catalogue mailed free. 








Built for Business 


uhar engines and boilers are built for 
knocks and durability on the road as 
wellas at work. They have every improve- 
ment that experience has shown to be of 
value, For general 

all-round service 





Alfalfa 


BACTERIA INSURES ACROP. WRITE 
* FOR BULLETIN NO. 16 IT’S FREE. 
NATIONAL NITRO-CULTURE CO., West Chester, Pa 





Do You Want a Bargain in Fruit Trees 
for Market Orchard ? 


We have a fine lot of small Peach trees 1 
to 2 ft.,2to3 ft and 3 to4 ft. of the following 
varieties: Sneed, Victor. Amsden, Alex- 
ander, Greensboro, Carman, Mathews Beau- 
ty, Elberta, Crawfords Early and Late, 
Heaths Cling, Gordon, Chinese Cling, Bell of 
Ga., and others which we are going to make, 
as long as they last, low enough for any one 
to egos 1 to 2 ft., $1260 per thousand; 2 
to 3 ft., $17.00 per thousand; 8 to 4 ft., $25 00 per 
thousand. Larger sizes $5.00 per hundred. 
We have, also, a fine lot of Japanese Plums 
16 varieties, 3 to 4 ft., $5.00 per hundred; 2 to 3 
ft., $3.00 per hundred; up to 5 to 6 ft., $10.00 per 
hundred. A large lot of Cherry, about 16 
varieties, 3 to 4 ft., $5.00 per hundred; 4 to 6 ft., 
$8.00; 5 to 6 ft., $12.00 per hundred. 

These trees are first-class and guaranteed 
to be true to name or money refunded. Be 
sure to place your order quick as they will 
soon go at these prices. 


Startown Nursery Company, 
NEWTON, N.C, 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Fruit Trees, Raspberry Plants, etc. Every- 
thing for the Fruit Grower. Send today for 
free Catalogue. JOHN LIGHTFOOT, Sher- 
man Heights, Tenn. 








Every farmer write to B. W. 


COT- Hawkins, Nona, Ga., for history 
and eee at circular of bis 


Extra Prolific Cotton and prices 
TO N ofseed. Quick maturing and will 
make three bales per acre. It 


costs you nothing to get it, and will be worth 
hundreds to you. 





WE WILL PAY YOU TO SOLICIT 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


The Progressive Farmer will pay a liberal 
Cum mission to reliable men who wish to so- 
licit subscriptions among their neighbors 
and friends. For particulars, address 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Raleigh; N. 0. 





When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 





GROWTH OF TRUCKING IN EAST- 
ERN NORTH CAROLINA. 





A Wilmington Schoolboy Presents an 
Interesting Review of the Develop- 
ment of the Industry. 


Dear Mr. Poe: I enclose herewith 
an article on trucking in Eastern 
North Carolina which was written by 
a school boy in Wilmington, inspired 
by the Nature study work which he 
was doing in school. If it seems 
worthy you may feel at liberty to 
publish it. I am, 

Very truly yours, 
F. L. STEVENS. 

A. & M. College, West Raleigh, 
N. C. 





Trucking in Eastern North Carolina. 


Messrs, Editors: The soil of North 
Carolina is a light sandy loam, is 
very easily cultivated and produces 
fine truck crops. Three or four crops 
can be raised in rotation on the same 
soil in one year. 

The trucking industry first started 
around Norfolk, Va., just before the 
Civil War. It grew out of the de- 
mand in the North for early vege- 
tables. Immediately after the war it 
was seen that North Carolina was the 
best place for raising truck. At first 
the business was conducted on a 
small scale because of the high price 
of manure, but when cheap fertilizers 
were introduced from South America 
the industry began to assume im- 
mense proportions: 

North Carolina crops are ready 
several weeks ahead of Norfolk’s, and 
just a little behind those of Charles- 
ton, and the freight rates are lower 
than those of Charleston. In 1870 
the profits from truck raised in North 
Carolina amounted to $135,435; in 
1899, to $1,657,087; now the value of 
the shipments has reached the enorm- 
ous figure of $5,000,000. This places 
North Carolina at the head of all 
other States engaged in this busi- 
ness. The principal trucking. crops 
are strawberries, lettuce, sweet and 
Irish potatoes, tomatoes, asparagus. 
blackberries, huckleberries (whortle- 
berries), radishes, onions, turnips, 
cantaloupes, melons, celery, beans. 
peas, ete. 

*% % * 

The strawberry is a perennial herb, 
and is a_ runner -belonging to the 
Rosaceae family. There are twelve 
specics of strawberries, with one hun- 
dred and thirty divisions, and over 
one thousand varieties. The common- 
est varieties in America are the Vir- 
ginian and Hovey. The strawberry 
has a white or yellow flower. The 
corolla is polypetalous; some varie- 
ties have five petals, others six. The 
calyx is gamo-sepalous; there are al- 
ways twice as many lobes of the calyx 
as there are petals on the corolla. 
The calyx does not drop off with the 
corolla, but stays on with the berry. 
The pistils develop into small hard 
achenes persistent on the generally 
red but sometimes white pulpy mass, 

The stamens are on the plan of five, 
or oceasionaly three or four, accord- 
ing to-the variety to which it be- 
longs. The anther is terminal, two- 
celled, extorse. The pollen is round 
and extremely small; it has a pin- 
nately settled veined, three-lobed 
eompound leaf, the edges of which 
are roughly serrated. : 

* & & 


The first successful American va- 
riety of strawberries, the Hovey, was 
introduced in 1834 or 1835. It did 
not gain a commercial footing until 
1854. The strawberry season com- 
mences in Florida and in the Missis- 
sippi Delta in the early part of Feb- 
ruary and closes in Canada in July. 
The castal plain of North Carolina 
stands first in the value of its crops; 
the Chesapeake peninsula and West- 
ern New York is next. 

Strawberries grow anywhere except 





in very sandy and mucky undrained 
soil. To raise a crop of strawberries 
in the beginning of summer, the 
ground is harrowed as deeply as the 
subsoil will permit, and some run- 
ners are cut off from old plants and 
set out either by hand or transplant- 
ing machines. Most truckers destroy 
the blossoms as soon as they appear 
during the first season so that all the 
strength will go into the development 
of the plant. Directly afterwards the 
fruitng season runners are sent out. 
In the fall as soon as the ground 
freezes the ground is covered with 
straw or pine needles. As soon as 
frost ceases this is removed and the 
ground is cultivated once, -or some- 
times twice, and if needed, fertili- 


zers are used. 
* x ¥ 


The strawberry season commences 
in this section (Eastern North Caro- 
lina) about the second week in April 
and closes in the latter part of May. 
An average on about one hundred 
and fifty car-loads are shipped daily. 
On May 10, 1904, two hundred and 
fourteen car-loads passed through 
Rocky Mount for the North. During 
the season of 1904 the entire State 
shipped seventy-one thousand crates 
by express and two hundred and 
seventeen refrigerator car-loads by 
freight. Six thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-five acres were planted, 
and the crops sold for $2,216,738, at 
an average profit per acre of $178. 
The cost of cultivating, fertilizing 
and shipping averages from $100 te 
$125 per acre; the net profit is about 
$200, but cases are on record where it 
was over $450. 

Instead of transplanting in the 
early part of summer, Mr. West- 
brook, a trucker out on the turnpike 
[near Wilmington] planted  one- 
eighth of an acre August, 1904, and 
at one picking this season he picked 
eighteen crates. The berries were 
some of the largest, juciest and firm- 
est I have ever seen, and the remark- 
able fact is, that the plants had never 
seen a summer. This shows how fine 
our climate is for raising truck. 

* & * 


The first days in May this year 
the shippers had great difficulty in 
getting cars. More strawberries are 
shipped into New York in one day 
now than were raised during the en- 
tire period prior to 1840. Many new 
varieties are being produced all the 
time. It all has to be done by hand 
pollination. 
every thousand attempts are success- 
ful. Some varieties have been pro- 
duced without runners. In Europe 
the perpetual Alpine variety is a 
great favorite. Strange to say, 
strawberries are rarely ever injured 


by insects. 
* + + 


Lettuce raising is another one of 
our profitable employment. Next to 
strawberries, it is the greatest truck 
crop in North Carolina. It is one of 
the oldest food plants known to man, 
being used by the Persians. It is di- 
vided into two general groups: the 
heading, with a close cabbage-like 
head, and the cutting with a very 
much looser head. There are two 
crops of lettuce—the fall and the 
spring. The fall crop is the most 
successful. The seed for the fall 
crops are planted about the 15th of 
September. The plants are set out 
about the 15th of October and the 
crop is harvested from the 15th to 
the 30th of December. Seed for the 
spring lettuce are planted by the 15th 
of October, the plants are set out 
from the 25th of November until the 
10th of January, and this crop is 
havested from the 20th of March un- 
til the 15th of May. 

About a month before time for 
planting the manure is placed in the 
beds and plowed in. The first furrow 
is taken down the middle of the beds. 
then on the sides; this causes the wa- 
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Let your feet dwell ina 
pair of these andyouvill 
have more pleasuremoments 


CRADDOCK-TERRY (0S SHOES 


made from all good leath: 
ers ina way thats right= 















] with four inch 
j i . steel wheels, 
iy MMM Saves inion 
; ‘ horse flesh 
and repairs, 
Tires neither 
swell, shrink 
nor run off. 


HEELS 


Straight or Staggered Spokes, 
The best repair for your old wagon. 
Made to fit any axe. All sizes, 
Any width oftire. They earn their | 
cost on any farm. Catalogue free, 

EMPIRE MFC.CO., 
Boxi122CQuincy, Ill. 


FARMERS’ HANDY WAGON 
































Get the Best 


A Good Spray 
Pump earns big 
profits and lasts for 
years. 

= THE EOLIPSE 
Peeing, = Fad is a good pump. As 
1 practical fruit 
growers we were 
using the common 
sprayer in our own 
orc hards—found 
their defects and 
then invented The 
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cess practically 
acorerny ‘ forced us into man- 
ae arevesttteete ufacturing on a 
Rieriecnal large scale. You 
take no chances. We have done all the ex- 
perimenting. 

Large fully illustrated Catalogue and 
Treatise on Spraying—FREE. 


MORRILL & MORLEY, 


powosesoworroeeesonnen.,. 
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B nton Harbor, - - - Mich. 
IN ANY. POSITION 
ON ANY GROUND 
4in 09%. —— 
i 
1 Man Sawing Feo Beats 2 Cross-cut Saw 


6 te © cords d 


ly isthe usual average for one man. 
saws DOWS 






Our 1906 Model Sinchions ose faster, runs easier and will 
- n aminu 2-y 

a — strongest ong Send for catalog showing latest 

improvements. First order gets agency. a 

Folding Sawing Mach, Co., 158 E. Harrison St., Chicas lll, 


‘SEEDS: 


’ See d 
Our new wholesale price list of Garden ager , 


Potatoes, Onion Sets, etc., is now ready. +0) 

special interest to Southern Market Gardeners, Truck 

Farmers and Fruit Growers. Mailed 

if you mention this paper. Large illus- 

trated seed catalogue ready Jan’y Ist. . 
IOWA SEED CO., Des Moines, lowa: 
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HARNESS ma 


Our plan of selling custom-made, oak-tannes ig ig 
b mall, simone a factory farness is guaranteed. 
i armer. He nage ne 
pg satin to eyery Largan Wand Ree our UMY 
back. Write for illus:rated catalogue \ noah 9, MeV 
WHE KING HARNESS CO., 14 Lake St.,(wezo, P00) 
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RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, MI ake 
cin 
U niversity College of. — ae 
Founded by Dr. Hunter McGurre. a Facilities: 
in standard, requirements and ci" 
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ter to run off and not stand and rot 
the roots. Two or three weeks after 
the manure 1S put in guano 1s scat- 
tered hroadeast over the bed; this is 
plowed and harrowed in about four 
times, 2S the more the ground is 
pulverized the better. In cold weath- 
op the beds are covered with canvas. 

* * * 

During the year 1904 eighty thou- 
sand erates of lettuce were shipped 
ped North, There are instances were 
more than $3,000 net profit was made 
per acre. Mr. Dan Cameron, a truck- 
er living in the outskirts of Wil- 
mington, cleared $3,000 off of one bed 
covering not more than one-eighth or 
an acre in area. Lettuce is the most 
profitable in the State, for it pays all 
the way up to six times as much as 
strawberries, and two crops are raised 
in one year. 

Mr. D. W. Trask, of New Han- 
over County, is the “father” of the 
lettuce industry of this State, having 
raised and shipped the first crate ever 
sent from the State about twelve 
sears ago. He started in a bed not 
larger than a flower bed and covered 
it with boards, but he soon found out 
that canvas was better. After dis- 
covering that lettuce was a paying 
erop, he taught New Hanover farm- 
ers how to raise it. The industry then 
soon spread all over the State. 


+¢ + & 


Strawberries aand lettuce are not 
the only money-making truck crons 
of our State. In the spring of 1904, 
90,916 crates of cantaloupes and 
176,570 crates of peas and beans 
averaging a dollar per crate, were 
shirned North. In the year of 15% 
600,000 bushels of Irish potatoes 
raised in the county of Beaufort. 
North Carolina also leads the world 
in the quantity and quality of her 
sweet potato crop, in 1899 5,718,587 
bushels, valued at $2,119,956 being 
raised in the State. 

GNIK KNARF. 

Wilmington, N. C. 





Tidewater or Mountain Country for 
Farming ? ) 


Messrs Editors: I promised while 
in Raleigh at the Fair, that upon my 
return home, I would let you know 
what we were doing in this part of 
the State, having returned a few 
days since, after traveling over a 
part of Northwestern South Carolina 
and Western North Carolina, a differ- 
ence in altitude from this section of 
about 3,000 feet or more. 

One cannot but contrast the low 
level alluvian plains of the east with 
the rugged, jagged hilltops and 
mountain peaks of the west. I can- 
hot conceive that anything can be 
more beautiful, picturesque ana 
grand than this mountain scenery ait 
this season of the year. Words are 
Inadequate te my expression ty por- 
tray to the minds of your tide-water 
readers the gorgeousness, magnifi- 
cence and sublimity of those silvery 
Sprayed water-falls, dark and deep 
caverns and gorgeous perpendicular 
cliffs, jagged rocks, and the lovely 
green and fertile valleys of this part 
of the Blue Ridge. Truly this is the 
‘Land of the Skies” and the beauti- 
ful “Sapphire Country.” And still, 
should one be compelled to till the 
soil, I would say to him and to all 
10se young mountaineers, Come east 
young men, come east. Come where 
you can raise two or three crops on 
the same piece of land in one year. 
Come to where the soil ig better and 
Where you will not have to build ter- 
Taces or dams (as we call them 
down here) every few feet to prevent 
your plowed land from running into 
your rivers. Come to where you can 
Talse all crops indigenous to a tem- 
berate climate. 

Cotton has been picked and the 
Most of it has been sold. There was 








not more than two-thirds of the usual 
crop. | 

Corn is being housed, and owing 
to the drouth is not an average crop. 
Sweet potatoes are fine; the largest 
yield in several years; field peas 
about an average. Peanuts are very 
good, and are principally used in this 
neighborhood to fatten pork; and J 
must say that we have nothing bet- 
ter. Oats and rye are looking well. 


.Very little wheat raised in this coun- 


4 on account of no millers to grind 
it. 

All the truck farmers are working 
and fertilizing their strawberries; 
the last plowing is made before Janu- 
ary; after then we only have to weed 
them very shallow so as not to inter- 
fere with surface roots. 

I very much enjoy in your paper 
the letters from the different sections 
of the South on subjects that are in- 
teresting as well as beneficial to all 
of us. 

Permit me to commend to my 
brother farmers The Progressive 
Farmer as one of the very best agri- 
cultural papers in the United States. 

JAS. F, MOORE. 

Pender Co., N. C. 





More About Bats and Bedbugs. 


Messrs Editors: In your issue of 
November 7th one E. S., of Henrico 
Co., Va., has this query: “Do bats 
carry around bed-bugs?” (I presume 
he means chinches), and an answer 
thereto by Prof. T. Gilbert Pearson, 
which is not really an answer. While 
I do not lay any claim to being a 
scientific man, I am an observer. 

Last summer my brother, Moses L. 
Moye, and Mr. Charley Meadows, 
were at my house “when a species of 
bat—which we call leather-wing—en- 
tered my sitting room. Some one 
inquired if bats really carried bed- 
bugs. I was skeptical, while others 
said they believed that they do. We 
caught this bat and examined him, 
and he had upon him an insect that 
looked like a chinch, mashed like one, 
and smelled the identical odor that 
chinches do, and we all believe it to 
have been identical with the com- 
mon bed-bug. Does this wingless fly 
to which the Professor alludes emit 
the same odor as the bed-bug? The 
insect we saw upon this bat did not 
appear to have any wing. 


Pitt Co., N. C. 





A Blessing to the Farmer. 


From time immemorial, and even 
to the present time, weeds have been 
the pest of the farmer. Numerous 
devices, however, have been invented 
for their elimination, but the ma- 
jority have failed. 

Among the successful appliances is 
a machine made by the Spangler 
Manufacturing Company, Box 809, 
York, Pa., known as the York Im- 
proved Weeder. This weeder has been 
thoroughly tried and tested by the 
practical farmer and has fulfilled all 
expectations. It consists of very flexi- 
ble, spring steel teeth, with rounded 
points; being narrow in the body, it 
does not whip or bruise growing 


plants—this feature is, in itself, wor- | 


thy of any farmer’s attention. This 
firm also makes what is known as the 
Spangler Low Down Grain and Fer- 
tilizer Drill—a practical machine for 
all ‘purposes of drilling. Perfectly 
even distribution of lump, damp or 
dry fertilizer, A machine of this kind 
increases the profits from your crops. 
Write to-day for their catalogue— 
full of information to the farmer. 


Sent free. 





A church should be more zealous 
to lift its people than its steeple to 
the skies. 


High-sounding doctrine is not nec- 
essarily a sound doctrine from on 


high. 
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CLIMB OVER— 
Can’t Hurt It 


All Stock 
Proof . 


GRISWOLD “t-si° FENC 


. 1s built scientifically. We make our own wire and 
weave the fence in our own mills. Special atten- 
tion given to the galvanizing, the heaviest and 
most enduring ever known on fence. Héavy steel 
wire throughaut, stays 6 or 9 in. apart, spacing and 
distribution, like a brick wall, to give greatest 
strength. Adapts itself to hills or gullies. Hand- 
some, strong, durable. Made in all heights and for 

- all purposes. We ship promptly direct from factory. 

Free catalog and prices by return mail if you write 


Dillon = Griswold Wire Co. 64 Wallace St. Sterling, Ill, 


Labor and Money Saved 
at Butchering Time 


When the farmer kills, about 
one half of the hog goes to 
make lard and sausage. For 
taking care of these valuable 
portions he needs just such a 
machine as shown herewith. 
It will more than pay for 
bs , Seg itself-in one week’s work, and 
last a lifetime. : 


ENTERPRISE :*2:"°e 


STUFFERS 


are easy to manage, and they do the work right. The cylinder is bored true. The 
plate fits true. Meat cannot work up over the plate. The spout is corrugated, 
preventing air getting into the casing, assuring preservation of sausage. Can be 
changed to a lard or truit press in one minute. This is one of the labor-saving 
machines that save moucy. Eight sizes and styles. Another is the Enterprise Meat 
Chopper. Cuts sausaye perfectly. Look them up in your hardware store, or write 
to us about them. Look for the name ‘*Enterprise’’ on the machine. Write for the 
“Enterprising Housekeeper’’ a ook of 200 choice recipes and kitchen helps sent free. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFC. CO. of PA., 335 Dauphin St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Nr 
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| FARM Work MZ " “Blakeslee” Y 
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Why should you cling to the old Engine 
methods of doing your work, when ~ 
at a very smal! investment you 
can buy a small engine especially 
adapied to pumping, feed grind- 
ing, churning, corn shredding, and 
cane grinding. 

Write at once for prices on the 
‘“BLAKESLEE”’ TARMER’S ENGINE 
and ask for catalog @, of irrigation 
and spraying outfit. 


White-Biakeslee 
all | Mfg C0., 
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] JM Birmingham, Ala. 
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Sewing Machines, $16.50; $17.50; $18.50; © 
$22.50; $23.50. 


Big Saving in Pianos and Organs. 


Buggies $35.00 up. Wagons $22.50 up. 
Buggy Harness, all prices. Cook Stoves 
$11.50 up. Wire and Wire Fence at 


> Ball Bearing, $20.50; 


wholesale prices. Groceries, Farm Im- 
plements, Tools and Machinery at whole- 
sale prices. No general price list. Let 


me know first what you want and I will 





quote prices. 


T.B. PARKER,S B.A, - 


The Advertisers in The Progressive Farmer 


Are men and firms of known reliability, and will do as they promise. When writ- 
ing for catalogues, prices, etc., and especial y when you write to make purchases, please 
remember te say, “I saw,your ad. in THE PROG IVE FARMEB. 


Raleigh, N- 6 
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GENERAL NEWS 


The Lesser Events of Last Week. 


Lynchburg will raise a fund for the 
stricken Jews in Russia. 


The battleship Virginia made 19.01 
knots on her speed test of four hours. 


Prince Charles, of Denmark, was 
formally notified of his election as 
King of Norway. 


Another “poverty parade” in Lon- 
don carried banners, demanding 
work, not charity. 


David Lowenburg, director-general 
of the Jamestown Exposition, suffer- 
ed a stroke of paralysis. 


Secretary of Agriculture James 
Wilson spoke at the Commissioners’ 
Yonvention in Richmond. 


Senator Tillman declares strongly 
in favcer of President Roosevelt’s plan 
for railway-rate legislation. 


There is a movement on foot to 
incorporate the battlefields around 
Atlanta into a national park. 


It is thought that the outcome of 
the loca] election in Salt Lake City 
will result in the retirement of Sen- 
ator Smoot. 


Secretary Shaw, Attorney-General 
Moody and Secretary Hitcheock will 
defer their retirement from the Cabi- 
net. + 


Secretary Cortelyou asks for an 
appropriation of $190,000,000 for the 
postal service next year, an increase 
of $12,000,000. 


The Government crop report, show- 
ing that only 7,498,167 bales of cot- 
ton have been ginned, caused prices 
to rise more than 100 points. 


Since French war ships are bear- 
ing down on Venezuela, President 
Castro is manifesting some disposi- 
tion to apologize to France. 


Now that the strike question seems 
to have been settled, at least tempo- 
rarily, the agrarian movement in 
Russia is causing much alarm. 


The second trial of Senator J. Rf. 
Burton, of Kansas, in connection 
with the Rialto Grain and Securities 
Company, was begun at St. Louis. 








Capt. Frank Frantz, recently ap- 
pointed Governor of Oklahoma, 
gained the friendship of President 
Roosevelt by beating him at boxing. 


It is reported that the President 
intends to ask Congress to abolish 
the Panama Canal Commission and 
place the undertaking in his hands 
entirely. 


Attorneys for W. R. Hearst obtain- 
ed an order forbidding the issuance 
of a certificate of election to Mayor 
McClellan pending the settlement of 
the contest. 


About one hundred peasants were 
killed near Borisoglyebsk, where they 
have formed bands and are engaging 
in sacking estates, driving the pro- 
prietors away. 


Forty suits have been brought in 
Louisville contesting every office con- 
cerned in the recent city and county 
election, broad charges of intimida- 
tion, fraud and force being made. 


In spite of Governor Montague’s 
attempt at compromise, the board of 
visitors decided that the third-class 
cadets of the Virginia Military Insti- 
tute must apologize or be expelled. 


At the annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the Atlantic Coast 
Line in Richmond, Tuesday, T. M. 
Emerson, of Wilmington, N. C., was 
elected president, vice R. T. Erwin, 
resigned. Mr. Emerson was former- 
ly fourth vice-presidential traffic 
manager. He succeeds Mr. Erwin on 
the board of directors. All the other 
officers and directorg were re-elected. 





Subpoenas for John D. Rockefeller 
and others officers of the Standard 
Oil Company were issued in a suit 
brought in the Missouri Supreme 
Court to oust the Oil Trust from 
doing business in the State. 


President Jordan, of the Southern 
Cotton Association, says the taking 
of pledges to hold 3,000,000 bales of 
cotton off the market for higher 
prices is well under way and promises 
to be successful, and that in a few 
days the whole machinery of the as- 
sociation will be put in operation to 
secure pledges for a reduced acreage 
next year. 


At their conference in Washington 
the board of consulting engineers, by 
a vote of 8 to 5, decided that the 
Panama Canal should be constructed 
on a sea sevel; the decision now lies 
between President Roosevelt and 
Congress, which will have to take in- 
to consideration that a sea level canal 
will cost $100,000,000 more than a 
lock canal, and will require several 
years longer in construction. 





Grangers Elect Officers. 


Atlantie City, N. J., Nov. 23.—The 
National Grange Patrons of Husban- 
dry to-day elected the following of- 
ficers: 

National Master, Former Governor 
N. J. Bachelder, of New Hampshire: 
Naticnal Lecturer, George W. F. 
Gauntt, New Jersey; Overseer, T. C. 
Atkinson, West Virginia; Chaplain, 


W. K. Thompson, South Carolina; 
Treasurer, Mrs. McDowell, New 
York; Secretary, C. M. Freeman, 
Ohio. 


The Grange endorsed the efforts of 
President Roosevelt to secure justice 
for the consumers and producers of 
the country in relation to interstate 
carriers, and favored an amendment 
to the Interstate Commerce law, 
which will allow the Interstate Com 
merse Commission to hear complaints 
against unjust and unreasonable rate 
regulation. 


A Beautiful Complexion. 


isso often spoiled by pimples and facial 
eruptions. ot necessary either. Read this: 

‘Please forward #1x boxes of TetterineC. O. 
D. I think it strange tbat it is not sold here 
in New England, as it is the best cure for 
eczema, ringworm and all eruptions of the 
ety eversaw. P.O. Hanlon, Providence, 





Ask your when for a box of ragrant 
Tetterine. If he hasn’t it in stock, send 50 
cents for one box to J. T. SHUPTRINE, 
Sa: annab, Ga. 


Where to Get Most for Your 
Guano Money. 


Each week we want to call the atten- 
tion of the farmers of North and South 
Carolina to what some of our customers 
say about the results obtained through 
our guanos last year. See the North 
Carolina Bulletin for 1905 and consider 
this evidence carefully when you go to 
purchase guanos for 1906. 


8-5-7 Tiuck Fertilizer Best of all 


Grades Handled. 


Lumber Bridge, N. C., Nov. 8, 1905. 

The Southern Exchange Co., Maxton, N. C. 
Gentlemen:—I handled about 100 tons of 
your various kinds of fertilizers this year. 
also handled and sold 800 tons of other guano. 

I found your fertilizers to com pare favorabl 

with any I handled. As for your 8-5-7 truc 
fertilizer, I can say that gave the best re- 
selts of any fertilizer 1 handled. My custo. 
mers all praise it and will all buy it the com- 

ing season. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) M. L. MARLEY. 


“Makes Best Crop I’ve Raised for 
20 Years.” 


Draughon, N. C., October 18, 1905. 
The Southern ey Co., Maxton, N. U. 
Dear Sirs:—I used bags of your 8-8-4 
Guano and am bound to say that I got better 
results from it than any guano I ever used. 
I used it for potatoes and cotton. I have the 
best crop on my place this year I have had 
in 20 years. My neighhers readily tell me 
this and ask me why it is, and I tell them 1 
can’t see any reason other than I tind that I 
used the best guano I ever used. So I advi-e 
everybody that wants to make a good crop 
to use “Bull of the Woods 8-3-4 Guano,” 


Yours truly, 
(Signed) J.H. WILKINS, 


THE SOUTHERN EXCHANGE CO., 
Maxton, N.C. 








Valuable Medical Books 
cit Fr6s. 


Dr. J. Newton Hathaway, The South’s 
Most Expert specialist, Has a Num- 
ber of Books, on Dfferent Diseases, 
Each Complete but in Plain Language, 
Which He Will Send Free of Charge 
to Every Suffeter. Write for One or 
More. 


Dr. J. Newton Hathaway, of Atianta, Ga.. 
who is recognized throughout the South as 
the most expert specialist in his line of treat- 
ment—chronic diseases—has issued a num- 
ber of very valuable books on the different 
diseases he treats, each separate, which he 
will send to every afflicted person writing 
him and without one cent of charge. Write 
for one or more, giving the title. 

‘Diseases of the Urinary Tract,’ ‘‘Manli- 
ness, Vigor, Health,” ‘Varicocele,” “Stric- 
ture,” ‘‘Health,” “Specific Blood Poison,”’ 
Syphilis), ‘‘Diseases of the Throat and 

sungs,”’ ‘*‘ Women’s Diseases.” “Skin, Rectal, 
Rheumatism,” “Gleet,’ ‘Nervous Exhaus- 
tion,’ (Lost Vitality.) 

The last named book—Nervous Exhaus- 
tion—should be in the hands of every person 
whether sick or well, rich or poor. It is 
very interesting, written in language every 
person can readily understand. It is tke 
most complete gotten out by any medical 
man in recent years. 

These books are sent entirely free, but if 
you wish one, you should send in at once. 

If you wish competent medical advice on 
any disease, Dr. Hathaway will take 
pleasure in advising you—advice based on an 
experience of nearly a quarter century—and 
wijhout charge. Have no hesitancy what- 
ever in writing him. Everything strictly 
confidential. Address DR. HATHAWAY 
& CO., 55 Inman Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


-| to 2 million feet ll ge cypress 
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Valuable Farms for Lease or Sale 


I will lease for a numb "es 
on reasonable terms, my 1 hig or Sell 
Creek, five miles from Washinton Broad 
The farm consists of 550 acres with “134 “nse 
cleared, all necessary buildings and at lan 
for a first-class farm, and as fine a tenn 
of soil for tobacco, cotton, corn ‘peanut 
trucking as any highland in \° C ~— = 
lease or sell with it, 3 mules, 20 heuan.: Pred 
100 bbls. of corn, 200 bus. sweet cacteoan hay, 
000 ibs of corn-fodder, al] my farming 7 %,- 

lows, hoes, cultivators, mower 

ay-press, cotton gin and a 10 h. P. boiler 
and engine, 4 carts, 2 wagons with h: en 
also a good thresher, ete., etc. ren 


. » &@ COMplete 
outfit for a first-class farm. There a 


tools, 
harvester 


timber on the land. The N. « and gum 


Station in 144 miles; a navigable ps R. 
bounding in fish all the year round rou 
up to the farm; as fine drinking watery i 
there is in the State, and as healthy as = 
part of Eastern N.C. The reason of dic a 
ing of it, incapacitated by ave to giv “ 
proper attention. ae 
JNO. B. RESPEsg 
R. F. D. No. 2, Washington, N.’¢ 


FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN” 


5-Horse power Gasoline Engine, vood as 

%s 15 as y 
for $196, delivered at your railroad station 
freight paid, cash with order. First applt: 





cant getsit. Ifin need of a power now 

in the future, this is your opportunity. THe 
advertisement will not appear avain - 
write at once. Address lias 


J, KE. RUE, Littleton, N. 8. 


RAW FURS 2, mum 


WANTED 
Am authorized to pay fancy prices to 4) 
European orders. Write for my special 
quotations. Address, ‘ 


A. E. BURKHARDT, 





International Fur Merch 
an 
B 83° Cincinnati, ~ 
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When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 








Berwanger 


Clothes for 





High class, but not high-cost clothes. 


countenanced by good form. 


They embrace every manner of cut and fit 


OVERCOATS, PADDOCKS, PALETOTS, SURTOUTS BELT-BACKS, CHES.’ 
TERFIELDS, TOP-COATS AND RAIN COATS. 
SUITS—SACK SUITS, ENGLISH WALKING SUITS, PRINCE ALBERT SUITS, 


FULL DRESS SUITS, TUXEDO SUITS. 


In every field of human endeavor there must bea “best,” and ‘ Berwanger 
Clothes” are recognized as the best ready-for-use clothes In America. 

Every Berwanger Suit or Overcoat is uncondltionally warranted for fabric, style 
and wear, and if yon are dissatisfied we will hand you your money, or a new gar- 


ment with perfect good humor. 
We are determine 


to protect our customers at all hazards. 


FURNISHINGS—Everything that is stylish, Gloves, Collars, Cuffs, Shirts and 


Neckwear. 
style and value. 


Nothing finds place on our shelves unless it comes up in standard of 


BOYS CLOTHES that will please both parent and boy. Complete line of furnish- 


ings for boys, too. 





S. BE RW ANGER 


The One-Price Clothier, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
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The ‘‘Gantt’’ Pat- 
ent Cotton Plant- 
ers, Guano Dis- 
tributors and 
Grain Drills 


Are the best implements 
for the purpose ever put 
onthe market. We guar- 
antee satisfaction. For 
illustrated catalogue an 
prices call on your mer- 
chant or write 


The 
Gantt Mfg. Co., 


Macon, Ga. 








The Biggs Treatment. 


red to health 


Hundreds of well-known people in all parts of the South have been resto a 
through the Biggs treatment, pds ovate eae the method to their friends. Many seven, 
cases of rheumatism, dyspepsia, liver trouble, epilepsy, lung and bronchial a 


paralysis, kidney disease, and nearly every other chronic ailment 
h nary forms of treatment had failed. The me 

the systematic application of all rational means of cure, including Physi¢ 
é ovements, Mechanical Vibration, Hydropathy. the D 
Electric — Bath, Finsen Light, Dietetics, Osteopathy, and the Oxy 
you should investigate the Biggs treat ment. 


this method after the or 
sage, Swedish 


you are sic 


of treatment that you have tried, and if you wi:: investigate it you 
stand why it is so successful in curing disease. A full explanation 
with testimonials from people who have been cured by it will be sen 


ANDREW C. BIGGS, 


GREENSBORO, 


218 E. Washington St,, ° ° 






have been cured by 
thod consists 0 
al Culture, ae 
ry Hot Air 8 
vk Too Methods, 
It is different from any m0y 
will readily UW. 

of this new mé, 

t free on request. 


N.C. 
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FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 


Items of Interest Gleaned from Our 
Correspondents and Exchanges. 


The Raleigh Board of Aldermen, 
vho held that no person could peti- 
tion and secure an election “for sa- 
loons” unless he could vote in such 
election, have been sustained by the 
Supreme Court. 

Prof. W. F. Massey will hereafter 
reside in Philadelphia. Prof. Massey 
js probably better known to the farm- 
ers of North Carolina than any oth- 
er agricultural specialist, and we re- 
gret to lose him from the State. 


Fayetteville dispatch, 21st: Messrs. 
John C, Haigh and George Myrover, 
formerly eashier and teller of the 
Bank of Fayetteville, plead guilty to 
the charge of embezzlement in the 
Superior Court to-day and judgement 
was suspended on payment of costs, 
restitution having been made to the 
bank. 


Washington dispatch: Former 
Senator Marion Butler bids fair to 
become the wealthiest man in North 
Carclina. During the past few 


“months he has developed a fabulous 


souree of wealth that is bringing 
thousands of dollars to his pockets 
every week. He has sixteen oil 
eushers in operation in the Indian 
Territory, all his individual property, 
and they are turning out thousands 
of barrels of the highest quality of 
oil purchased by the Standard Oil 
Less than a year ago the 
former Populist Senator went to the 
Indian Territory on business and 
heard of reports issued by the geo- 
logical survey which indicated that 
there were oil fields in the Territory. 
He zt once got an option on part of 
the lands in question and then a fif- 
teen year lease. 


For years the North Carolina 
Methodists have hoped to have one 
of their number elected bishop, and 
many people outside their denomi- 
nation have wished for their success. 
On account of this matter there was 
great interest in the election of dele- 
gates to the General Conference at 
the Western North Carolina Confer- 
e. Anfortunately, however, _ it 

«bsolutely certain that the 
-arolina delegation to the 
's ers] Conference will be divided. 
~ . yr Jas. Atkins and Rev. Dr. 
v. nilgo will both be pressed for 
the position. It is said that part of 
the delegation elected from the West- 
ern North Carolina Conference fa- 
vors Atkins, while others favor Kil- 
go, and it is probable that the ma- 
jority of the delegates from the 
North Carolina Conference, yet to be 
held, will favor Kilgo, as he is a 
member of that Conference. A di- 
Vision in the State may result disas- 
trously to both men. It would be 
best if the delegation could unite on 
one man.—Statesville Landmark. 


— 


CAUSTIC BALSAM WAS A SUC- 
CESS ON BOG SPAVIN. 


Monticello, Ga., Jan. 27, 1905.— 
he Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio:—Last fall I used some 
cf Gombault’s Caustic Balsam and 
cured a bad ease of bog spavin, after 


using other remedies without success. 
—W. F. Jordan. 











RED POLLED CATTLE, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef. Smooth 
to 3 andvery handsome. The most use- 
s ali breeds. Five very fine young Bulls. 
ganeers and Cows for sale. Also ma- 


ND CHINA HOGS.—The sires of our | 


0d Sows are the greatest prize-win- 

mr : f the breed, and sold for from to 
tae cach, A pair of Pigs of this breeding for 
ng the West they would cost you from $40 


to 

Baw ARROWHEAD STOCK KFARM 
“'L B. Woops, Charlottesville, Va. 

Proprietor, 


Berkshire For Sale 


one Biltmore Boar 3 years old,son of Loyal 

> gar: Seay “rigvone = Ff a Berks; price 
, onths 8, $7. ; 

to 10 weeks old $5.00 each, ee ae a 


POLAND CHINA PIGS 8 to 10 week 
$5.00 each; they are well bred. — 


CABBAGE PLANTS 50,000 
Wakefield $1.00 per 1,000 : early Jersey 


C. C. Kirkman, 


R. F. DB. No. 1, WINTERVILLE, 
Pitt Co., N. Cc. 


29 B, P, ROCK HENS 


Hawkins strain—and Eight Black Minorca 
Cockerels—Forthup—Blanton strain. They 
are all arristocrats. 


Bob S. Booth, D. D. S, 


WARRENTON, N. C. 


CASH FOR YOUR FUR, no matter 
where you are. If youtrap or buy fur write 
today for our new plan to make extra $$ on 
fur. CORRY HIDE & FUR 
co., Box 39, Corry, Pa. 


GUINEA = ESSE 


The new breed. The Ideal Hogs for the 
Southern States. Solid Black; very pro- 
lific. A few Rhode Jsland Red Cockerels. 


WELTON WINN, 


Santa Anna, Coleman County, Texas. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS AND COLLIE D0GS 


$10 to $25 each. All out of pedigreed stock 
and best individuais, Our Brown Leghurn, 
Barred Rocks and new breed The Atlantas. 
We will sell this month at $15.00 per doz 
Cockerels $1.00 to $2.00 each especially fiine. 
Write PHIL 8S. WADE & CO. 
Cornelia, Ga. 


50 S.C. BROWN LEGHORN COCKERELS 


From the greatest eg strain, mates to our 
Pullets, batched April 13th, laying Sept. 9th 
Price $1.25 to $8.00, depending on age and 
quality. If you mean business, write us. 


SMITH BROS. Box 58, Normandy, Tenn. 
OAK HILL FARM. 


Saddle Horses—Plymouth Rock Fowls. 


The best ofeach. Write for prices. 
SAMUEL HAIRSTON, Prop., Wewonda, Va. 


ne ANGUS Gattle 


Write for priceson Bulls or Heifers. 
Eight Angus Bulls, 3 to 12 months old 
must be sold to make room. ... . 


MYER & SON, 


BRIDGEVILLE, o- DELAWARE. 
For Pure Bred 


Duroc Jersey Swine 


ofthe most popular blood lines. write us 
for prices. 
L. M. WHITAKER & CO., MULBERRY TENN. 


FOR SALE 


Ten pairs Jersey Red Pigs, ready 
for delivery November 7th, at 
$10.00 per pair. Not related, 
winners of the blue at Mecklen- 
burg County Fair Oct. 24 to 27, 


1905. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Charlotte, N. C. 
Bell Phone 286-5. 
































FARMERS 


Improve your chicken stock by buying 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


I have a number of 


fine Cocks for sale. 
MRS. Cc. C. MOORE, 
Charlotte, N. GC. 


SWIFT CREEK 
Stock and Dairy 
Farm, 


has for sale a large 
number of ro 
Registered A. J. C. 
C. Jersey Bulls and 
Heifers. None bet- 
ter bred, combining the best and most_noted 
up-to-date blood in this country. Also Poland 
China Pigs. All at “live and let live prices. 


T. P. Braswell, 











Battleboro, N. C. 





BREEDERS’ 


DIRECTORY 
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Also, one splendid 
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One fine young Bull, two years old, -~ - 
One fine young Bull, one year old, -~ - 


Write quick—they cannot stay on the market long at these prices. 





Won ounre 





Jersey Bulls For Sale: 


Sa 





$40.00 
$30.00 


; SHROPSHIRE BUCK 


weighing from 150 to 200 pounds, price, - - $25.00 


Occoneechee Farm 
DURHAM, WN. C. 
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THE LAFAYETTE STOCK FARM 


The Largest Importers of German Coach, Percheron and Belgian Stallions 
in America. 


J. CROUCH & SON, Props. 


The Great German Coach Horse is the coming horse 
of the world, and the only horse that produce like 
themselves from small, inferior mares, giving them 
size, bone, style and action, the ideal cross for T 
see, Kentucky, Alabama and all Southern mares. 
We won more prizes in tuis class at the St. Louis 
World’s Fair than all others combined. Our last im- 
— arrived Nov. 1, 1905, consisting of 71 head of 

igh-class stallions. If you want a good, high-class 
stallion that will produce every colt that will make a 
high class horse, buy a German Coacher. Every horse 
guaranteed and terms tosuit. If your country needs 
a@ Stallion write us, 


J. CROUCH & SON, Lafayette, Ind, and Nashville, Tenn. 


ennes- 














15 ras com 


Awarded seven first premiums at State Fair 
this fall, 


ad 
");' .£&. B. GCOZART, Stem, N. C.} 





LARGE YORKSHIRES 4N%o JERSEY CATTLE. 


Boars fit for service, 


Pigs. 


Sows 
and Gilts in farrow, Weanling 


_ Bulls and Heifers, from cows test- 

ing 20 to 23 lbs. of butter per week. 

7 $10,000 Bull, Eminent, at head of 
erd. 


BOW MONT FARMS, Salerm, Va. 





“PURE DUROC-JERSEY SWINE”—30 


-Gilts bred, as many ready for service. Boars, 


Pigs, all ages, all good enough for the show- 
ring. Gilt Edged pedigrees furnished. 
Oldest breeders South. For prices, write B. 
A. WHITAKER CoO., Bell Buckle, Tenn. 





Sunny Home Farm 


Headquarters in the South for best 
strains of Aberdeen Angus Cattle. 
Young Bulls as good as the best. Write, 


A. L. FRENCH, PROP. 
R F.D 2, Byrdville, Va. 


Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 


OAKWOOD FARM. 


Jersey Cattle 
— AND — 


Berkshire Hogs. 


BULLS IN USE: 


Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761; Sultan 
of Biltmore, No, 66800. In order to make 
room for spring calves will make special 
prices on bull calves from five to ten 
months old. All stock shipped guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. CG. 


FOR SALE: 


Nice lot Polled Black Angus Yearling 
Bulls; seven-eighth pure. In fine order. 
For further information, address 


Rockingham Company, 
SPRAY, N. C. 





























FOR SALE. 


YOUNG REGISTERED BERK- 

SHIRE BOARS, ALSO SET- 

TING OF EGGS. ° ‘ 
from 20 Different Strains of Poultry. 


Write to the 


Pinehurst General Office, 


Pinehurst, N. C. 





BERKSHIRES | 


We have pigs from 
the best of register- 
stock for sale at 
bargains. .... 


Cottage Grove Far 


Greensboro, N. C. 




















ABERDEEN ANGUS CATTLE. 


FOR SALE 


95 Angus heifers, very high grade, 

about 97 per cent pure. They are 

about 18 months old and ready to be bred. 
Also a PURE BRED ANGUS BULL 18 

months old and ready for service. He is 

ee No better breeding in the 
uth, 











SUNNYSIDE FARM, 


W. R. WALKER, PROP., Union, 8. C. 
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EDGERTON’S 


Harness Oil na Leather Dressing 


Makes Harness Water Proof. 
Will Not Rub Off. 


Prevents Rats Gnawing Harness. 


Lengthens Life of Harness 
Fifty Per Cent. 


Manufactured by 
The J. H. Edgerton Co. 


SMITHFIELD, N. C. 


Farm Phones 


Have a telephone service of yourown. Cost 
o. instruments small compared to conve- 
nience and time and money saved. 


AGENTS WANTED 
Write for free book explaining 

cost and how toorganize, build ando 

ate telephones ystems among your neighe 
bors. Cadiz Electric Co., 

./ 4g 0. ©. O. Building, Cadiz, 0, 


Special Rates and Trains to 
Norfolk. 


The Seaboard announces on ac- 
count of the big annual Foot-Ball 
game between the Universities of 
North Carolina and Virginia, at Nor- 
folk. Thanksgiving Day, November 
‘30th; they will operate special train 
from Raleigh, Durham, Oxford, 
Louisburg and Henderson, leaving 
Raleigh 7.00 a. m., Durham 6.50 a. 

_.m., Oxford 7.25 a. m., Louisburg 7.00 
a. m. and Henderson 8.00 a. m., ar- 
© riving Norfolk 11.30 a. m.; returning 
~ leave Portsmouth at 12.00 mid-night. 
+ Round trip rate $3; tickets good only 
“ on special train. These trains will 
be composed of vestibule day coaches 
and Pullman sleeping cars in both 
directions, and operated on fast 
schedule. Pullman seats on going 
trip 75 cents and berths returning $2 
—two persons can occupy same. 
Sleepers will be open in the Ports- 
mouth station at 9.00 p. m., and pas- 
sengérs can remain in same at Ra- 













—- 


- leigh, Durham and Oxford until 9.00 


the following morning. Sleepers for 
Henderson and Louisburg will be ar- 
ranged, provided there is sufficient 
number to justify same. 
C. H. GATTIS, 
Traveling Passenger Agent, 
' Raleigh, N.. C. 
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Sections Favorable to the 


Location of Farmers. 


The farmer who is not satisfied with 
the prices he is obtaining for his pro- 
ducts; who desires an agreeable change 
of climate, or who is anxious to o 
a home at low cost, should buy a farm 
in the vicinity of some busy manufactur- 
ing center of the South, where farmin 

ucts are the ok the prices o 
d the lowest, and climate and sur- 


roundings the most agreeable. 


, 


For printed matter givi 
full particulars, wie : 7 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent 
Southern Railway, Wash- 
fagton, D.C. ::::: 


When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 








OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Tommy’s Thanksgiving. 


I’m thankful for a lot of things: 
I’m thankful I’m alive, 
I’m thankful that I’m six years old 
Instead of only five. ; 
I’m thankful for my tops and toys 
And for my Kitty Gray; 
I’m thankful for the big outdoors 
Where I can run and play. 
I’m thankful for the things that 
grow, 
The apples, aren’t they good? 
That corn where we played hide and 
seek, 
As in a little wood. 








I’m thankful for the pumpkins round, 
Just like a golden ball, 

And jack-o’-lanterns, big and queer, 
They don’t scare me at all. 

I’m thankful for Thanksgiving Day, 
For pies all in a row; 

I’m thankful grandma made them 

sweet— 

She knows I like them so. 

I’m thankful for the turkey, too, 
How brown it is and nice! 

And I’d be very thankful, please, 
For only one more slice. 

—Elizabeth H. Thomas, in Youth’s 
Companion. 





Story Tellers. 


The American truth-teller was in 
form. 

“Talking of ants,” he said, “we’ve 
got ’em as big as crabs out West. I 
guess I’ve seen ’em fight with long 
thorns, which they used as lances, 
charging each other like savages.” 

“They don’t compare to the ants I 
saw in the East,” said an inoffensive 
individual near by. “The natives have 
trained them as beasts of burden. 
One of ’em could trail a ton load for 
miles with ease. They worked will- 
ingly, but occasionally they turned 
on their attendants and killed them.” 

But this was drawing the long bow 
a little too far. 

“I say, old chap,” said a shocked 
voice from the corner, “what sort of 
ants were they?” 

“Elephants,” said the quiet man.— 
Tit-Bits. 





Offer to Boys and Girls. 


“The editor of Boys’ and Girls’ 
Magazine offers to the boys in each 
school who writes the best let- 
ter on ‘How to Improve the School 
Grounds,’ a year’s subscription to the 
magazine; also a year’s subscription 
to Boys and Girls to the girl in each 
school who writes the best on ‘How 
to Make the Schoolroom More Home- 
like.’ Also ten subscriptions to Boys 
and Girls to the school in each county 
which shows the most improvement 
in its school grounds before Novem- 
ber 15th. In this last contest pic- 
tures of the school grotnds must be 
submitted both before and after the 
effort is made to improve the 
grounds. The decision will be based 
upon the photographs submitted.” 

It is hoped that some school in 
The P. F.’s territory will make such a 
showing as to secure for it this prize, 





Reaching the Heart. 


Said one college girl to another: 
“Margery, I don’t know how it is 
that you get on the good side of the 
maids as you do. There’s the girl 
Ellen, now. I’ve given her innumer- 
able quarters during this term al- 
ready, and while she serves me faith- 
fully, she doesn’t care a fig for me 
and I fee] it.” 

“Well,” replied her companion, 
blushing a little, “I’m sorry to say 
I haven’t had any money to give her; 
but, to tell you the truth, I’m rather 
fond of Ellen.” 

“And what were you doing with 
her in your room last night ?” 

“Oh, well, finding fault with her 


more than anything else, I suppose. 
The truth is, she looked so in that 
ill-fitting blue waist she was wearing 
that I couldn’t stand it, and I made 
her take it off and let me run up the 
seams a little, and I basted a white 
ruche that I happened to have around 
the neck. The poor girl has had a 
hard time, I faney. She has a crip- 
pled sister, you know, to whom she 
sends nearly all her wages.” 

“No, I didn’t know,” said the other 
hesitatingly. “But, Margery, I don’t 
see how you went about it. I should- 
n’t know how to introduce the sub- 
ject, ’m afraid. Perhaps I haven’t 
tact enough.” 

Margery reflected. “I don’t think 
it’s exactly tact that’s wanted. I 
really care about Ellen, I’m interest- 
ed in her, and she knows it. And 
then the rest is easy. She knows 
that I want to help her, and she re- 
ceives what I do in the same spirit 
in which I offer it.”—The Girls’ Com- 
panion. 





A Home-Made Zoo. 


Most small girls enjoy nothing bet- 
ter than a visit to the zoo. The tigers 
pacing restlessly back and forth with 
velvety footsteps, the monkeys play- 
ing all sorts of fantastic tricks, the 
kangaroos and the rest, are unceas- 
ing objects of delight. But a great 
many girls are unable to visit the zoo 
very frequently, and such will be glad 
to know how to make a zoo of their 
own which they may see as much as 
they like. ' 

First of all, get a number of 
sheets of ecard-board of the same size. 
They should be a little larger than 
the largest animal you are to have in 
your menagerie, and, for a few cents, 
you can get them cut at a printing 
office just the same size and with 
smooth edges. The next thing to do 
is to draw the outline of the cage. 
Four straight lines will do it, two 
horizontal and two perpendicular. 
For the smaller animals you can put 
four and even six cages on a sheet. 
And then you must draw just so 
many dividing lines. 

The animals for your menagerie 
you will find anywhere and every- 
where. Old magazines and papers. 
tattered picture books, advertise- 
ments, will all supply you. The ani- 
mals shouldb e cut out carefully and 
placed in their cages. After they 
are in place, draw the bars. These 
should be drawn very carefully with 
the help of a ruler. for imagine the 
consternation in doll land if a feroci- 
ous tiger should squeeze through be- 
tween a pair of shaky bars and make 
its escape! 

Besides the animals commonly 
found in menageries, the home-made 
zoo may contain some remarkable 
specimens never seen on land or sca. 
Fierce dragons, unicorns like the 
one in Mother Goose who fought with 
the lion for the crown, and other 
queer, grotesque creatures may look 
out from behind the hargs along with 
the giraffes and ostriches. 

When not in use the home-made zoo 
may be put away in a pasteboard box, 
and takes up very little room. But. 
sometimes when the day is stormy 
and outdoor fun impossible, you will 
enjoy arranging the cages along the 
walls of the play-room, and taking 
the doll family for a visit to the zoo. 
—Alice L, Weed. 


CHRISTMAS MONEY 


FOR OUR BOYS AND GIRLS! 


The Progressive Farmer will pay a liberal 
commission to young people of either sex 
who wish tosolicit subscriptions among their 
neighbors and friends. Every farmer wants 
the paper and this is the easiest way to earn 
some money of your own. For particulars, 
write to-day, addressing 











The Progressive Farmer, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 





FREY’S 
VERMIFUGE 


is the same g00d, old-fashi 

medicine that has pe 
lives of little children for the 
past 60 years. It isa medicine 
made to cure. It has never 
been known to fail. If your 
child is sick get a bottle of 


FREY’S VERMIFUGE 
A FINE TONIC FOR CHILDREH 


Do not take a substitute. if 
your druggist does not keer 
it, send twenty-five cents jz 
stamps to 


Ec Ss. FREy 
Baltimore, md. 
and a bottle will be mailed you. 
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$ -80 For 
I 2-300 Egg 
iNCUBATOR 


action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 





GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Il, 
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NAVASSA FERTILIZERS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


NAVASSA GUANO CO, 














ARE THE 


Best 
Fertilizers 
"ues 

uo 





Sold Everywhere. See Agents, * 
Write 


NAVASSA GUANO 60, 


WILMINGTON, N. C. 























The Wonderful ‘Searchlight’ Lamp 


Introductory (Ofer 


For the! wonderful new 
$ 95 “Searchlight” Parlor Lamp, 
full nickle plated, complete 
with globe and shade; 20 
inches high; round wick; holds 5 ye 
oi] a} one filling. A beautiful Lamp, g!v- 
ing twice the light of any ordinary a iy 
Write us your wants; WE SUP as 
EVERYTHING FOR THE HOME 
CUT PRICES. 


— 





JEFFERSON MERCHANTILE CO., 





307 W. Broad S8t.. RICHMOND, VA. 

















RALEIGH 
MARBLE 
WORKS. _ 


COOPER BROS., PROPS. 
RALEIGH, N. Cc. 








Monuments 


AND 


Iron Fence. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
We Pay the Freigtt. 
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SUNSHINE COLUMN 


PROGRES31VE FARMER CIRCLE OF 
SOUTHERN SUNSHINE, 
Mrs. J. M. RANSIER, State President, Hen- 


dersonville, N.C. 
_—— 


MRS. RANSIER’S LETTER. 











Miscellaneous Sunny Suggestions From 
Sunshine Headquarters. 


For the days when nothing happens, 
For the cares that leave uo trace, 
For the love of little children, 

For cach sunny dwelling place, 

For the altars of our fathers, 

And the closets where we pray, 

Take. O gracious God and Father, 
Praises this Thanksgiving Day. 


For our harvests safe ingathered, 

For our golden store of wheat, 

For the corn lands and the vine- 
lands, 

For the flowers up-spring sweet, 

For our coasts from want protected, 

For each inlet, river, bay, 

By Thy bounty full and flowing, 

Take our praise this joyful day. 


For our dear ones lifted higher, 
Through the darkness to the light, 
Ours to love and ours to cherish 

In dear memory, beyond sight; 
For our kindred and acquaintance, 
In Thy heaven who safely stay, 
We uplift our psalms of triumph, 
Lord, on this Thanksgiving Day. 


For the hours when heaven is near- 
est, 

And the earth mood does not cling, 

For the very gloom oft broken 

By our looking for the King; 

By our thought that He is coming, 

For our courage on the way, 

Take, O Friend, unseen, eternal, 

Praises this Thanksgiving Day. 
—Margaret E. Sangster. 

* X * 


“The common mercies, air sunlight. 
rain, food, and drink, a roof to shel- 
ter us and a bed to lie on, and little 
things that are sweet and familiar 
in our daily paths, should move us to 
thanksgiving. Few of us are ever to 
have great and wonderful happenings 
in our pilgrimage, but we all have a 
thousand tiny blessings to make us 
glad we are alive. A wife’s tender 
kiss at meeting and parting, a child’s 
happy greeting, little voices of the 
babies at their’ play, the boy’s schoo] 
triumphs, the sunshiny spirit of the 
young girl, the honorable wages of 
honorable work, are among the com- 
mon incidents of life, for which we 
should give God praise. 

“Nothing is more commonplace 
than a cup of cold water, but to the 
thirsty nothing is so grateful. So— 
“For the flower and for the fruitage, 
For the struggle and reward, 

For the lessons they have taught us, 

With full hearts we thank thee, 
Lord. 

For the love of home and kindred, 

And the deeper love of thine, 

For the days of vernal brightness 

And the days that knew no shine; 

For the hearts that we have glad- 
dened 

By a deed or word of cheer; 

For the friend that whispered ‘Cour- 
age 

When our souls were weak with 
fear; 

For a world of grace and beauty 

That bespeaks thy matchless care; 

For the hope that cheers and blesses 

f another yet more fair. 

Lo! on bended knee we offer 
Love’s oblation, Lord, to-day ; 
Thou hast kept thus far our foot- 

__ Steps, 

Gide and keep through a’! the way.” 
* + * 


A Prayer of Thanksgiving. 


For ae that bloom about our 
eet ; 





For song of bird and hum of bee; 
For all things fair we hear and sce; 
Father in Heaven, we thank Thee! 
For blue of stream and blue of sky; 
For pleasant shade and branches 
high; 
For fragrant air and cooling breeze; 
For beauty of the blooming trees, 
Father in Heaven, we thank Thee! 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


+ &*& 


One of the most beautiful poems of 
Miss Rose Harriet Pastor is— 


Thanksgiving. 


I thank thee, Lord, for ev’ry moment 
dropped 

Into my life that had some sweetness 
in it, 

For all the golden hours when friend- 
ship met 

And gave up heart for heart and 
thought for thought; 

For all the love that faithful hearts 
let fall 

To drop into mine; for.ev’ry look 

From loving eyes—for ev’ry smile or 
word 

That gladdened me—for subtle influ- 
ence 

That made me strong, dear Lord, I 
thank, 

I thank thee, Lord, I thank thee for 
the hours 

When flowed my tears; 

When fell those grife-wrung drops 

On lips that murmured, “Lord, thou 
knowest best.” 

For all the love-borne sorrow, hidden 
pain, 

For = the cares and burdens of my 
ife, 

(For, glad or sad, thou givest for 
the best), 

For all the strength thou gavest me 
to bear, 

Dear Lord, I thank Thee. 

* * & j 
In the opportunities that are ours 

this Thanksgiving Day please do not 

forget our Sunshine Society. It is 

a grand opportunity to show your 

thankfulness in deeds, and remember 

also that— 


“Who waits for opportunity, - 
And, when it meets it, takes it, 
Is not as good a man as he 
Who doesn’t wait, but makes it.” 


If you can do nothing else you can 
this day send your name in to the 
State President of the Sunshine So- 
ciety saying that you are in symnathy 
with the work. And truly say— 


“T thank Thee for the privilege 
Of comforting the sad 
And sharing with the needy ones 
Thy gifts which made me glad.” 





The great fish that is swallowing 
the Jonahs of to-day is sel-fish-ness. 











For tender grasa so fresh and sweet; 
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If you are a good 
shot you deserve 
U. M. C. cartridges 
—if you are a poor 
shot, you need them, 
They are wonder- 
fully accurate and 
alwaysreliable, 


U.M.C. cartridges 

are guaranteed, 

also standard arms when 
U. M. C. cartridges are 
used as specified on 
labels. 
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THE UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Agency: 813 Broadway, New York. 
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{LFALFA 1s now attracting much 
baa) attention everywhere. Do not 
orget that Alfalfa needs heavy doses 
of PoTasH to insure successful growth. 


We have a book which is full of 


valuable 





information to all farmers 
who are experimenting with Alfalfa, 
and will gladly mail it free of all cost 
to any one who will be good enough 
to write for it. 


Address, GERMAN KALI WORKS 
New York—93 Nassau Street, or Atlanta, Ga.— 22% So. Broad Street 
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SLOANS LINIMENT | 


For Your Family and Your Horse 


A. The Best Antiseptic Known. 
TRY IT FOR 


Rheumatism, Strains, 
Sprains, Swellings 
and Enlargements. 
Price, 25c., 50c. and $1.00. 


Dr. EARL S. SLOAN, 
GIS Albany St., Boston, Mass. 
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The manufacture of Fertilizers is not 
an incidental feature of our business—it is . 
our SPECIALTY. Our equipment, long 
experience, and expert knowledge in the 
manufacture of our goods, enables us to 
produce the best goods for your crops. 
Try them and you will always want them. 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA GHEMICAL COMPANY, 


L. A. CARR, MQR., DURHAM, N. C. 


Ask your dealer for V-C. goods, and 
take no other. Send us your name for - 
our mailing list so you will get our 1906 | 
Almanac. 
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ROGRESSIVE 
#pP FARMER. 


FOUNDED 1886. 








PUBLISHED WEEELY BY 


The Agricultural Publishing Company. 
(Organised 1903.) 


CLARENCE H. Pos, President. 
T. B. PARKER, Secretary-Treasurer. 





OFFICE: 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


Single subscription, | year $1.00 
Single subscription, 6 MONDE ...cccccccccccres 265 
Trial sybsecription, $ MONNB....cccccccsccsscveee «80 


SUBSCRIPTION RULES: 


DISCONTINUANCES.—If a subscriber wishes 
bis copy of the r discontinued at expira- 
tion of subscription, notice to that effect 
should be sent us. Without such notice, to 
continue taking the pe r from the mails is 
to become responsible for payment of sub- 
scription, and all arrearages must be paid 
when paper is ordered stopped. 


THE MARKETS 


RALEIGH COTTON. 
RALEIGH, November 27, 1905. 


106 West MARTIN STREET 























Prices to-da SOSSSSES COSCO SSE ESSE SHESEESES OEE EEE -11@11% 

Prices this date last year ...... en A 4 
Receipts to date see 8,239 Dales 
Receipts same period last year...... 636 bales 





BALTIMORE PROVISIONS. 
BALTIMORE, MD., November 27, 1905. 


























Flour— ye = eecccecce eecccccocese rite 
p ng pa @n eeeceeeoooce eececoses . 
Wheat ?. ° eee 8&8 
Wheat, Southern 738 @ 80 
Corn, Southern white......... soccccsesees 425Q@ 4936 
Oats, No. 2 white. 
Rye, No. 2 
Butter, per OO _— 
Butter, fa cy creamery SOCSCOCOS CECE EE sovceeese B4@. 
Butter, store packed 15 @ 16 
Eggs fresh....... eecce e. 429 
Cheese, firm 1°@14% 
Sugar. fine granulated 8 ».00 


$5.00 





Sugar, coarse granulated 





WILMINGTON PRODUCE. 
WILMINGTON, November 27, 1905, 









































Peanuts, Prime, N. C., DOW ...ccccocccssscesseeseesee 80 
. 86 Extra Prime, N. C., bu eecceeseeecores 85 
oe SUT itilsiscctieiietitancincenensssanimnennsccneccesees 90 
$ Prime, Virginia EES eee eeecee 50 
“ Extra Prime, Virginia, bu........... 55 
ss teen f 2 . See Ceeeee cee eee 66 
os Spanish, new 
Corn, white, bu 70@7 
N. Cc. bacon, hams new, lb SeCCCOCSE SHE EOOEECE 16 
i ” gides dull............ <ensecsovcneess SE 
“ o - shoulders ae noi 
Eggs. per dozen 
Chickens, grown = 
“ spring 15@ 
Turkeys, , 15 - 
Beeswax eeececeee Sore 
Tallow j 4 
Sweet potatoes, bu 
Beef cattle, lb 268% 
SET IIIO® nccsccsconccnsecesecssreovenceseneonnonieseneniannevesess 
Be DLN apie biteckosssecbusdsseueecsussess ssbeece 1,15@1.20 
Tar bbl. lbs seecesee SSSSOOSH SESSEE SEES E EEE EE SCE SEESEEEEE 1 80 
Rosin, 1 SCSCSSS SEH SCES SECSCSCE Ce ecene Seeeeeeessreseoreses eee 





CHARLOTTE PRODUCE. 
CHARLOTTE, N. 0., November 27, 1906 























Chickens—spring eeecee eeceeeoes 12@25 

Eggs 22@28 

Ducks 

Hens—per head 80 

Oataf d Be 50 
‘ee 

liad anivors vs voceniobenne cenqusausiinineewennienneeensanvess 8A 

IN IR EN NII 22% 


RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


RICHMOND, VA., November 27, 1905. 
The quotations are aa follows: 
DARK FIRED TOBACOO—NEW. 























Primings coors 1.00 to 8.00 
TINIE sitenaiunnantesoccctnesnceesscessentceeees sce 8.50 to 6.00 
Short leav......... . 6.00 to 8.00 
Medium leaf. 7.00 to 9.00 
Long leatf......... ° . 8.00 to 11.00 
Wrappers and selections ......... - 10.00 to 15.00 
STEMMING TOBACCO—NEW. 
en einiinaiens 8.50 to 600 
Short leag........ eisinenieiscteubiinistininanamniinnes 6.00 te 860 
Medium EAL ......cccccrcesecocsceees ances 700 to 9.00 
DIED \iincintonascncsdnvesiansessoscesins 900 to 10.00 
RIN,  ichivcnccssvnceasaveuce covensscines 10.00to 15.00 


BRIGHT TOBACCO—REORDERED,. 
SMoOKerse—COMMOR .........cccccceseeh 7-00 tO $ 9.00 
9.50 to 11.50 









































Medium : 
Fine....... eee eeeeeea 12.00 to 18.00 
Cutters—COM MOND orecccccsssccceveeeee 11.00 to 12.50 
Medium es 18.00 to 14.00 
Fine Seeceee seeceeeeecece J 14.50 to 16.00 
Fancy 16.00 to 18.00 
Fillersa—Common eecece eecccoseseeeoosees 7.00 to 8.00 
oo eee . 900 to 10.00 
Good...... 10.50 to 11.50 
a Rrra earn 12.50 to 14.00 
Wrappers—Common 14.00 to 16.00 
M um SOSSOSSSSOSOESSSSSESEEE CECE EEESECE 17.00 to 20.00 
Be aca .. 26.00 to 80.00 
Fine...... BB COC emcee, CHSHSOEESESEEE SECS EESESCOEE $2.50 to 87.50 
_ i (ss Pe eeeceseee SOS eae SOCSSOCOE COO 40.00 to 45.00 
SUN-CURED TOBACCO—NEW. 
Primingg......... $ 1.50 to $ 2.76 
base’ aut Gen -_ | reo to aan 
r me eecce SCO CSCOOE CCS t 
i nlmamatanaanan “" 6.00to 7.60 
Long leaf. 7.00 to 9.00 
Wrappers 10.00 to 15, 





An Offer Every Progressive Farmer 
Reader Should Accept. 


McClure’s Magazine Free on a Three 
Months’ Test Offer. 


“Take the magazine at my risk!” 

“It eosts you nothing for three 
months.” 

Mr. S. S. McClure, editor of the 
well-known and popular McClure’s 
Magazine, has now made this liberal 
and unusual offer to Progressive Far- 
mer readers. 

When a man is willing to send “the 
goods” on trial, he must have some 
confidémee in them himself. 

As a matter of fact, McClure’s 
Magazine is so well-known and so 
well liked everywhere, the only won- 
der is that every family has not. sub- 
seribed long ago. 

The plan is this: 

By merely filling out and mailing 
a coupon, you can get the maga- 
zine for three months as a test. At 
the end of that time, if you like it 
—and we don’t know who wouldn’t 
like it—send one dollar to the pub- 
lisher for a full year’s subscription. 

If you do not want it longer, at the 
end of three months just write and 
say so, telling why you don’t want it 
and the three magazines already re- 
ceived will not cost you a cent. Use 
the coupon in writing. 








FARM FOR SALE. 


For division of estate, I will sell 28744 acres 
of fine farming land 14 miles South of 
Raleigh, on Fayetteville oad, which is mac- 
adamized and the best road into the City. 
There are about 75 acres good cotton land 
excellent pasturage, woodland, etc. One of 
the best locations in the State for dairy 
farm. Dwelling and kitchen of ten rooms, 
tenant house, good barns, stables, etc. I will 
offer in two lots and also ag a whole. Terms: 
5 cash; balance, 12 and 24 months. Date 

ec. 20th. Full particulars by CHAS. J. 
PARKER, Commissioner, Rale'gh, N.C. 


Farmers’ Exchange 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Two cents a word for each insertion, each 
figure or initial counting as a separate word 
Send cash with order. Stamps accepted for 
amounts Jess than $1. More than fifteen 
thousand families reached each week. 

















NICE FULL BRONZE TURKEYS, Toms, 
ar Hens, $2.00. P. G. HERMAN, Conover, 





CLAY 
Asheville. 


PEAS, $1.15 per bushel, f. o. b. 
R. 8S. GIBBS, Mars Hill, N. C. 





KEITH’S GROUND PHOSPHATE LIME 
—Permanently improve your Farm by us: 
ing Keith’s Ground Phosphate Lime. Con- 
siderable high grade Phosphate Rock ground 
up with the Lime Rock. Divide your pur- 
chase between this, Cotton Seed Meal, or 
high grade Guano and double your crops. 
Those who have used it say it has no equal 
when price is considered. For prices and 
testimonials, write B. F. KEITH, Wilming 
ton, N.C. 


LARGE IMPROVED YORKSHIRES at 
farmers’ prices. Fast growers while youn 
and very p:olific. ea to A. C. GREEN. 
ae N.C.,or E. W. GREEN, Wakefield, 








GREAT BARGAINS closing out sale of 
Registered Big Boned Yorkshires and Berk- 
shire Hogs and Pigs. J. E. COULTER, Con- 
nelly Springs, N.C. 


KNOW ANYTHING ABOUT TEXAS-- 
the pearl of the great Southwest? She’s 
growing rapidly; her climate is mild and 
healthful; her laws are just and taxes light 
Good schools, churches and facilities for 
transportation and communication. Hos- 
pitable people. If you would better your 
condition in life, write for information along 
any line of interest to you to W. D. Staggs, 
Secretary Immigration and Industrial As- 
sociation I. & G. N. Country, Palestine, Tex. 


WANTED—A foreman for farm for 1906; 
must be sober, reliable, and not afraid of 
hard work. Give references, J. B. G., care 
Progressive Farmer. 


WANTED—Nlce Ash timber, and pay cash 
money for all tracts close to Rail- d, Or 
delivered on cars. Write, state + age you 

Cc. BRIN 











have and Ratl-Road distance. 
SER & SONS, Wise N. C. 


BUY a Barred Plymouth Rock Cock to im- 
rove your chicken stock. Several nice ones 
or salé by MRS. C. C. MOORE, Charlotte, 








WANTED—Orders for oung Merino 
Rams and Duroc Jersey Pigs. SAMUEL 
ARCHER, Statesville, N. C. 





When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 


Wy le. 


THIS TELEPHONE : 


EY. 


> 





Don’t let cost keep you from the money- _& 
saving features of atelephone. Cost cuts ¢ 
but little figure if returns warrant the Bf 
outlay. False economy is keeping 
many farmers on the grindstone. 
Often one instance alone, like a f 
timely sale when prices are highest, or £ 
assistance in the time of need, when ¢& 
accident, fire, or sickness occurs, is 
worth ten times the cost of a 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 


That’s how they pay their own cost; they seldom cost anything for repairs 
—guaranteed for one year. This proves they are perfect in mechanism, 
Nothing to get out of order—simple, durable. Clear and strong in 
talking qualities. The standard by which ail telephones are meas- 
ured. ‘‘As good as Stromberg-Carlson make’’ is an argument used 
to sell others. We have just published a book that tells ALL about 
telephones. Ask for book 144-K, ‘‘How the Telephone Helps 
the Farmer.’’ We will send it free. Address nearest office, 



















DeLOACH:« PATENT 


Avoid imitators and infringers and buy the Genuine. Saw 
Mills,4H.P.andup. Shingle, Planing, Lath and Corn 

Mills; four Stroke Hay Presses, Water Wheels. 

Catalog free. We pay the freight. 

DeLOAOH MILL M’F’G. CO., Box 902, Atlanta, Ga. 













COTTON GINNING MACHINERY 


LIDDELL BUILDS IT—THE MURRAY SYSTEM. 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 





Slide Valves and Automatic Engines, New 
Era Boilers, Etc. 


Inquiries from parties in SOUTH CAROLINA, and North Carolina EAST OF 
DURHAM should be addressed to 


GIBBES MAGHINERY GOMPANY, 


Columbia, S. C. 








All others to 
LIDDELL COMPANY, 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

























By removing the 
partition this ma- 
chine becomes 4 
fine Guano Distribu- 
tor of large capacity. 

For a moderate 

rice we make the 
best that can be got 
at any price. 


A Strong 
Well Made 
and 
Reliable 
Machine. 


Cole’s Combined Oat Sower and Guano Distributor. 


Government tests and the experience of farmers who have 
used this method prove that oats sown in an open furrow neve! 
freeze out and are not easily damaged by dry weather. 

One acre sown with the CoLE GRAIN DRILL will produce a0 
average of as much as /wo acres sown the usual way. 

Write for valuable information and price list. 





THE GOLE MFG. 60.. Gharlotte, N. 6. 





THE HEGE SAW BILLS OUR PLANERSare made 
Best,Cheapest—Patent of best materials and 
Variable Feed—Latest fully warranted. Try 
PF it beg Works them. Mfd. by 
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